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choir director somewhere 


The Nixon formula for 1972 seems be: Look, 
folks, the news media are giving you lot bad 
news. Pay attention, because against the 
President and un-American besides. 

Whether this calculated reelection strategy 
merely triumph petulance, the Adminis- 
tration has started new round media disac- 
creditation. The Vice President has had his say, 
repeatedly; has Patrick Gray III, new tem- 
porary chief the FBI; also the White House 
media monitor, Patrick Buchanan, who sug- 
gests that somehow antitrust action against the 
networks will bring their news departments 
heel. addition, former White House aide 
has put out book called President Nixon and the 
Press (it was condensed the April Reader’s Di- 
gest) that lays out the whole case detail. [See 
review, 53.] The April report the Associ- 
ated Press Managing Editors Washington News 
Committee makes the point well: “The chorus 
well harmonized there almost has choir 
director somewhere.” 

What the appropriate response the chorus? 
Certainly, not wise ignore the charges; 
too much stake. Although much the in- 
dictment mere bluster, there are specifics that 
raise serious questions. For example, the Repub- 
lican National Committee publication, Monday, 
challenged the use United Press International 
and NBC films and photographs supplied 
North Vietnam. The reasonable professional ques- 
tion might have been: how certain were these or- 
ganizations the pictures’ accuracy? But Monday 
chose challenge the patriotism NBC and 
UPI, asking they had considered whether using 
the photos was the national interest. 

The question deserved firmer answer than the 
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familiar “we just report the news, The 
news media could and should have replied that 
even war their job monitor the Govern- 
ment rather than clap hands, that defining the na- 
tional interest job that cannot always left 
the administration power, even less the 
Republican National Committee. 

addition, uncomfortable though may be, 
the media ought investigate serious charges 
against their own performance detail and of- 
fer the public full reports. The Washington 
editorials are excellent models; the kind 
followup done Media Industry Newsletter 
[see page another good example. Such work 
can hardly make running news organizations eas- 
ier, but the media would the long run gain 
credibility with the people forthrightly 
edging mistakes, whether fact judgment. 


Strangers when meet 


The APME Washington report has also fretted 
over what sees the near-death the presi- 
dential news conference. hardly surprising 
that president whose press relations have been 
troubled the past would increasingly avoid 
public exposure the source irritation. The 
process accelerates, moreover, this Administra- 
tion, like its predecessors, begins challenged 
the results its own policies rather than those 
inherited. 

Yet the decline the news conference did not 
begin with the Nixon Administration. The fre- 
quency has dropped unevenly since Roosevelt, 
especially since the beginning live television 
conferences. This format less useful Presi- 
dent than the Roosevelt model, which gave FDR 
the opportunity, through various on- and off-the- 
record devices, not only control the flow 
information, but influence its tone and re- 
taliate for what disliked the reporting. The 
open, televised news conference places the Presi- 
dent under restraints that deprive him much 
his control over questioners. 

Still, for all its superficiality and erratic ques- 
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tioning, the presidential news conference remains 
unique public occasion. the one chance the 
people have see the President serious, com- 
paratively unstructured situation and measure 
his responses range issues. Thus the press 
conference not for the media’s benefit but the 
public’s, the media’s responsibility keep 
reminding the people that institution great 
value all them may jeopardy. 


Extra effort 


Media Industry Newsletter, weekly trade pub- 
lication, decided pursue the allegations that 
Vice President Agnew made his speech April 
academic freedom. The newsletter [April 
found that Prof. Sidney Hook, who had been 
cited support the Vice President’s conten- 
tion that reference works have been politicized, 
objected the citation. Prof. Hook said, 
Vice President definitely misquoted me.” addi- 
tion, the newsletter sought comments 
lishers and from historians. The Vice President’s 
press secretary, told the historians’ comments, 
asked: “Who the hell are they? And who the hell 
are they criticize the Vice President?” 


Tarnish 


The several bodies Columbia University that 
decide the Pulitzer Prizes continue supply am- 
munition for critics—most notably this spring 
the delphic proceedings surrounding the journal- 
ism awards for the New York Times and for Jack 
Anderson. 

For those who remain unfamiliar with the sys- 
tem, suffice say that operates three layers: 
Specialized juries journalism, arts, and letters 
make (secret) recommendations the advisory 
board, composed editors and publishers, which 
conducts its own (secret) deliberations and passes 
along its choices the Columbia trustees, who 


may discuss the choices (in secret) but make 
substitutions. 

All this secrecy demeans the Pulitzer Prize sys- 
tem, forcing handle issues considerable 
importance trivial way. the publication 
secret papers the Times and Jack Ander- 
son, the credit allocated Neil Shee- 
han (the individual journalist most responsible 
for publication the Pentagon Papers), the ap- 
paratus ground out only 
ment from the trustees, who observed that “had 
the selections been those the trustees alone, cer- 
tain the recipients would not have been 
chosen.” Certainly, the judges owe both the pub- 
lic and those who have been passed over clear 
statement position: the trustees precisely 
what their objections were, the advisory board for 
its reversal jury recommendation favor 
Neil Sheehan, and both bodies something their 
views the publication secret documents. 

The Review has touched this question 
Pulitzer secrecy before, especially connection 
with the denial Pulitzer Prize 1967 Har- 
rison Salisbury for his reporting from Hanoi 
[PASSING COMMENT, Spring, 1967]. has called for 
other reforms well, such the addition pub- 
lic members the advisory board. But the need 
for dropping taboos and observing openness in- 
formation should come first. 


The big time 


Minority groups supported the Office Com- 
munications the United Church Christ (the 
Rev. Everett Parker, prop.) have won impres- 
sive policy commitments from individual broad- 
cast licensees recent years. The latest achieve- 
ment this spring attained new level. predomi- 
nantly Mexican-American coalition, backed the 
church, the Citizens Communication Center 
Washington, and the Mexican-American Legal 
Defense and Education Fund, intervened the 
projected sale five Time-Life stations 
McGraw-Hill price excess $65 million. 
After the FCC had approved the transfer, the 


coalition took its demands court and the pur- 
chaser soon came terms—very striking terms. 
One station, Grand Rapids, was forced out 
the deal entirely, through the threatened invoca- 
tion quiescent FCC rule against concentra- 
tions the top fifty markets. McGraw-Hill also 
agreed establish minority advisory councils 
each station and national council well. Cer- 
tainly, this sets high-water mark for citizen par- 
ticipation any license transaction. 


Access newspapers? 


date, efforts gain community individual 
access the media have centered broadcasters, 
notably the operation the Fairness Doctrine 
and the minority agreements concluded with sta- 
tions the United Church Christ. Now dis- 
pute the Boston Globe offers omen that 
newspapers, too, must face the access in- 
herent, fact, their semi-monopoly position 
—the being enhanced the recent dis- 
appearance the Herald Traveler [page 
The controversy centers David Deitch, 
columnist who appears, this writing, the 
morning financial page. Sometimes Deitch writes 
more less conventional commentary eco- 
nomics, often from his own “radical” point 
view. But other days tries air the concerns 
groups the metropolitan area that range 
from unions through causist organizations eth- 
nic groups. Deitch explains it, believes that 
community groups ought “guaranteed” ac- 
cess the newspaper—not necessarily the for- 
mal sense but the sense compact ac- 
countability between journalists and community. 
pursuit such compact, Deitch arranged 
meeting, held May 31, between thirteen Globe re- 
porters and forty community-organization repre- 
sentatives. This unusual consultation produced 
agreement set closer lines communication 
between organizations and individual reporters. 
But also revealed differences point view: 
the organizations had highly specific demands for 
access; the reporters, largely 
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mained primarily concerned over control their 
own output and only secondarily with account- 
ability the community. 

The Globe has treated Deitch like trouble- 
maker, which avowedly the sense that 
wants reshape Yet the paper has 
seemed respond less the access issue than 
protect the traditional prerogatives manage- 
ment employing columnist with whose views 
disagrees. These reactions are familiar enough: 
negative feedback, unauthorized cuts copy, 
kills whole columns, juggling display posi- 
tion, and, ultimately, brief suspension that 
ended truce. 

Although its response may characteristically 
nervous, the Globe probably right 
concerned about Deitch and those collaborating 
with him. The implications their doctrine 
access and community accountability can severely 
disrupt the newspaper business—not only the au- 
thority the traditionalists but also the flower- 
ing young virtuosos who see the newspaper 
vessel their self-expression. addition, 
Deitch’s ideas have complex implications for any- 
one seriously concerned over the functioning 
journalist society: the reporter always 
independent observer? answerable only 
large, amorphous public, ought respond 
specific groups? what extent the guardian 
the interests his employer? far, can 
only discern the shadows the issue; will 
hear more. 


Abandoned and sunk 


People journalism who had begun think 
problems minority employment were 
way solution were brought short this spring. 
Seven staff members the Washington Post, 
which has led the way employment blacks, 
filed official complaint against the paper charg- 
ing The complaint centers 
what rapidly becoming the crux the next 
controversy the struggle for equal employment: 
the white veto power. 


effect, charged, whites the Post still 
control all major phases operation: the power 
hire and fire, the power determine the ulti- 
mate content and display news, the power 
shape news policy. its credit, the Post offered 
rather full discussion the matter its pages. 
That the Post, though under attack, still 
very much category itself apparent 
the report two committees (on minority em- 
ployment and education journalism) the 
American Society Newspaper Editors. The 
ASNE committees estimated that there were 
roughly 40,000 persons the professional news- 
paper work force the United States; they were 
able locate definitely daily newspapers only 
253 minority-group professionals. They looked 
also for minority-group executives; they found 
eight. appears that not only are blacks and other 
minority employees still out competition for 
executive positions; they have not even begun 
reach the staging areas where they can compete. 
Yet many editor still complaining that 
(it almost always he) cannot find qualified 
minority-group employees. Probably true enough, 
most cases. But how many can say that they 
have worked creating the kind organization 
and the kind journalism where the black the 
Chicano would anything but outsider? 


Credit due 


the previous issue, PASSING COMMENT deplored 
the stinginess among news organizations giving 
credit for material obtained from other news or- 
ganizations. outstandingly flagrant instance oc- 
curred May 17, when the Boston Globe won 
national attention (via the Associated Press) for 
allegedly obtaining and publishing 1970 memo- 
randum Patrick Buchanan the White 
House urging the President abandon the sink- 
ing “ship integration.” 

Big exploit for the Globe? word: no. The 
memorandum had actually been obtained 
David Andelman the New York Times, who 
had sent Harper’s magazine, which pub- 


lished its June issue, out mid-May. Har- 
per’s gave Andelman credit, but may have left 
the impression that the Times had missed the 
ship. fact, the Times had devoted six para- 
graphs quotations and summary from the 
memorandum long story Administration 
busing policy March 19, thus presenting the 
document the context the bureaucratic de- 
bate which was part. 

But all this was forgotten ignored May. 
The Globe Washington bureau filed story 
the Harper’s presentation. But Boston even 
the credit Harper’s was eliminated; the Globe 
itself claimed that had obtained the item. AP’s 
story conceded that the memo would appear 
Harper’s but gave the Globe prime credit. 


Underwhelming 


The philanthropy the American press, ex- 
emplified the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Foundation, has been widely cele- 
brated member papers because the Foundation 
had awarded fifty-two black journalism stu- 
dents total $23,700 scholarships. While 
surely welcome, this amount averages $456 stu- 
dent (which might keep the recipient school 
until Thanksgiving). Or, put another way, 
amounts $22.25 for each ANPA member. 


Monitors 


Media and Consumer offshoot Consumers 
Union (publisher Consumer Reports). ad- 
less tabloid, contains: reprints outstanding 
newspaper, broadcast, and magazine journalism 
consumer interest; discussion from these media 
consumer issues; and journalism-review 
section dealing with media coverage consumer 
matters. Editor: Frank Pollock. Address: 256 
Washington Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550. 
Projected price: $24 year for twelve issues. 

New Mexico may too small support 


ape 


full-fledged review journalism, one its 
local media critics suggests, but has two regu- 
lar columns appraisal appearing small gen- 
eral publications. One column, N.M. PRESS MEDIA 
COMMENTARY, appears the Albuquerque-based 
Independent Newspapers, 
weekly group headed Mark Acuff. The other 
column THOSE OTHER MEDIA, which appears 
Hard Times, non-establishment Albuquerque 
paper. Both these have given close scrutiny 
the general media. The Independent papers, for 
example, recently broke story cancellation 
$25,000 advertising contract Safeway stores 
because comment aired local station. 

The first issue Houston Journalism Review 
appeared May, under three-person editorship 
and with the aid more than two dozen Houston 
news people. The initial effort contained 
article the defeat the Newspaper Guild 
the Houston Post, critique news the air, 
and retrospective view the media role 
Houston’s 1970 civil disturbances. The founders 
are creating nonprofit corporation publish 
HJR; monthly publication hoped for. [Ad- 
dress: Box 52691, Houston, Tex. 77052; price, 
$7.50 for twelve issues. 


Warning 


News media should shun even try squelch 
campaigns for collecting coupons from General 
Mills products that are allegedly redeemable for 
life-saving and medical equipment. The Staten 
Island, N.Y., Advance ascertained the truth the 
matter checking out local campaign for 
dialysis machine: General Mills once had such 
program for equipment used public in- 
stitutions (never for private individuals) but ter- 
minated the end 1970. But General Mills 
claims the media have continued misled and 
mislead—the New York Daily News, the wire 
services, and KTLA-TV Los Angeles being 
among the victims. 
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New foundation 


The Intermountain Observer, lively advocacy 
weekly Boise, has set interesting precedent 
for the press. The paper, which was 
created 1967 through the merger two older 
weeklies, has been owned local broadcasting 
concern. This year, began sell stock sub- 
scribers and April completed the sale $28,000 
worth 198 readers, who now are the owners. 


For the record 


May 1972, the Manhattan district 
office asked the courts forget about the sub- 
poena for radio station tapes 1970 
prison riot and the citation general 
manager for contempt refusing surrender 
the tapes. Evidently WBAI did not have the tapes 
any more. lawyers, however, had wanted 
judicial ruling disapproving expeditions.” 


Also May, arbitrator settled the case 
Joseph Eszterhas, dismissed the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer 1971 for writing article 
Evergreen Review critical the newspaper. The 
decision went against the reporter, who was 
granted dismissal pay nonetheless. Calvin Mc- 
Coy, the arbitrator selected under Guild contract 
procedures, said: seems natural pose 
age-old question which has common denomina- 
tor with the instant issue: you bite the hands 
that feed you and insist staying for future 


attack the company, even though included 


cious.” Whatever the merits the original ar- 
ticle, professionals can hardly savor the implica- 
tions the decision, suggests that the 
acceptance pay buys silence. 


After pressmen the New York Times delayed 
the first edition May while they unsuccess- 
fully demanded removal 
calling for impeachment the President, Ad- 
ministration figures from Mr. Nixon down rushed 
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thank them. All concerned might well recall 
the classic statement Benjamin Franklin 
his Pennsylvania Gazette 1731 when was 
criticized for printing ad: 


Printers ought not print any Thing but what 
they approve; since all that Business should 
make such resolution, and abide it, End 
would thereby put Free Writing, and the 
World would afterwards have nothing read but 
what happen’d the Opinions Printers. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurels: the few newspapers that are making 
efforts recapture and recycle newsprint. Among 
them are Media General’s Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, the Louisville Courier-Journal, and the 
Chicago Sun-Times and Daily News. 


Dart: the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, for attempting interfere 
with publication Harper’s Columbia schol- 
ar’s discussion antitrust problems. The 
corporation used unauthorized copy draft 
manuscript the basis vaguely threatening 
letter; this would appear the ITT tradi- 
tion, recalling its attempted manipulation the 
news during hearings over the aborted merger 
with ABC. its credit, Harper’s went ahead 


anyway. 


Laurel: WTOP-TV, Washington, for its se- 
ries, series fairly rigorous in- 
terviews with newspaper editors and other local 
media leaders. One the stiffest workouts was 
that given Benjamin Bradlee, executive editor 
WTOP’s corporate cousin, the Washington 
Post. 


Dart: CBS, for using the radio-network pro- 
gram CBS Views the Press, traditionally media 
critique, for defending the corporate position 


the government antitrust suits against the net- 
works April 15, and attack the FCC prime- 
time rules April 16. 


Laurel: (More), the New York journalism 
review, for organizing and being host the 
Liebling which Chicago 
Journalism Review called “the largest meeting 
yet held consider the news media.” Although 
the meeting April 23-24 was held “counter” 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion convention the Waldorf, invited closer 
comparison with the American Society News- 
paper Editors meeting Washington. Both de- 
pended star panels, but the unrestricted at- 
tendance and participatory ambience the 
counter-convention made landmark. Some 
came thousands miles; all seemed 
search new spirit the news media. 
Clearly, journalists are undergoing revolution 
rising expectations. 


Dart: Barron’s, the Dow Jones financial 
weekly, for publishing speech attacking the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—without acknowledging 
that the speaker was consultant the ITT Con- 
tinental Baking Company, then deeply involved 
FTC case. Yes, Barron’s has admitted, 
knew about the man’s connections beforehand. 


Laurel: the Omaha Sun Newspapers, for 
their ingenious digging through federal records 
and their inquisitive on-the-scene reporting that 
revealed the unsuspected worth ($209 million) 
and income Boys Town, Neb. Most important, 
this weekly organization had sense curiosity 
about local institution that was apparently ab- 
sent Omaha’s bigger news media. 


Laurel: Russel Nye, historian, for his 
article the May, 1972, Progressive showing how 
journalists have used estimates ranging wildly 
from three through six figures the number 
United States draft evaders Canada. also 
shows strikingly the incestuous borrowing sta- 
tistics one journalist from another who may 
himself have had little basis for his data. 


Public TV: what hope for progress? 


DOUGLASS CATER 


The politics public 


and well-directed educational television sys- 
tem, substantially larger and far more pervasive and effective 
than that which now exists the United States, must brought 
into being the full needs the American public are 
the Carnegie Commission Educational Television 
declared its landmark Report 1967. Since then there has 
been progress—but real breakthrough. the special section 
beginning below, examines why and what might done. 


born amid bold words. The Carnegie Commis- 
sion, upon whose report the Act first bearing this 
name was based, declared that, television 
capable becoming the clearest expression 
American diversity and excellence within di- 
versity.” White was typically eloquent 
pointing television’s potential once liberated 
from its shackles: think [it] should the vis- 
ual counterpart the literary essay, should arouse 
our dreams, satisfy our hunger for beauty, take 
present great drama and music, explore the sea, 
the sky and the woods and the hills. should 
our Lyceum, our Chautauqua, our and 


Douglass Cater, formerly Washington editor the 
Reporter magazine, directs the Aspen Program 
Communications and Society. President 
assistant, worked the shaping and passage the 
Public Broadcasting Act 1967. 
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our Camelot. should restate and clarify the so- 
cial dilemma and the political pickle.” 

President Johnson, signing the Public Broad- 
casting Act into law almost five years ago, spoke 
this endeavor not “making miracles but 
managing miracles.” Measured growth alone, 
public broadcasting has managed near-miracu- 
lous record over the past decade: fourfold in- 
crease the number stations the pres- 
ent 223; broadcast coverage some three-quarters 
the U.S. population; operating budgets al- 
most five times with tripling employees; 
11,000 hours weekly broadcasting—five times 
greater than when the Sixties began; estimated 
million “regular weekly viewers” category 
comprising those tuning least once week). 

Yet not even the most loyal boosters would 
claim that public broadcasting has achieved its 
destiny. Its problems economic, 
structural, and creative. Its leaders are accused 
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betraying their mandate. Its finances, torn be- 
tween competing demands, are precarious. has 
been undergoing internal disputes, now and again 
breaking out public and least one oc- 
casion aired public TV. 

Although has given glimpses bright poten- 
tial, few believe that has established firm 
claim the viewing public—certainly not 
“our Lyceum, our Chautauqua, our 
our According the critics, most view- 
ers remember Sesame Street, The Advocates, some 
noteworthy imports from the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, and long periods ennui. Even the 
best programs have been fighting claim place 
the lower reaches the audience ratings. The 
question that needs addressed whether 
the current crisis public (public radio’s 
plight being not visible) can attributed 
growing pains malady more final and fatal. 

Crisis not new phenomenon this enter- 
prise, which started when the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission set aside channels for educa- 
tional usage 1952. decade passed before the 
federal government got around supplying funds 
for broadcasting facilities and still another five 
years before the Public Broadcasting Act author- 
ized support for programming. the education 
man the White House during Lyndon John- 
son’s occupancy, had occasion play mid- 
wifery role for the Act. 

Early 1965, had been approached 
Scott Fletcher, who spoke for committee edu- 
cational leaders and gave dismal picture 
their predicament. The act subsidizing construc- 
tion ETV facilities was scheduled expire the 
following year. Simply renew would not 
sufficient. Indeed, for the federal government 
support construction more stations would 
catastrophic without support for program and op- 
erating costs. Since larger revenues were not likely 
come from the traditional sources—state, com- 
munity, and foundation—malnutrition would 
soon bring condition worse than death. And 
nobody Washington seemed care. 

Fletcher had petition from the educational 
broadcasters calling Johnson appoint Pres- 
idential Commission inquire into their future. 
But was delivering this petition privately for 


fear that Presidential rebuff would make mat- 
ters worse than they already alterna- 
tive, Fletcher mentioned the possibility that 
nongovernmental commission might sponsored 
the Carnegie Corporation. 

carried these proposals the President with 
the recommendation that seek middle 
Broadcasting, felt strongly, should 
kept good arm’s length from the White House. 
would far better create nongovernmen- 
tal commission bearing the President’s enthusias- 
tic endorsement. This was done. The members 
were selected Carnegie, although one them, 
Kellam, had been recommended the 
White House close and trusted friend the 
President. 

The resulting Carnegie Commission established 
precedent that should remembered public 
broadcasting goes through its present political 
testing. Informally, chairman James Killian 
kept the White House regularly informed 
the progress deliberations. When the Commis- 
sion reported early 1967, were prepared for 
swift review and transmittal draft legislation 
Congress. There could suspicion that pub- 
lic broadcasting was intended partisan play- 
thing the administration power. 

Certain political realities had faced. 
all the Johnson legislative initiatives, this one 
ranked near the bottom terms lively interest 
Capitol There was near vacuum 
interest-group pressure, both for against the 
Certain commercial broadcasters—particu- 
larly Frank Stanton, then president CBS—gave 
generous support. (CBS later made con- 
tribution million the funding.) But most 
were indifferent sullen. potential source 
opposition was deliberately avoided: the earmark- 
ing special tax sets recommended 
the Killian Commission. 

Given the passive political climate, still doubt 
that this tender infant could have survived its 
birthing accompanied provision for per- 
manent succor. entirely different power hier- 
archy—the revenue committees Congress— 
would have had persuaded. Neither Wilbur 
Mills and his colleagues nor the tax purists the 
Treasury Department were amenable ear- 
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marked tax. And the friends public broadcast- 
ing did not have the political muscle make 
them change their minds. 

Our alternative strategy was try stimulate 
gathering momentum support, but ran 
into unexpected roadblocks. The President had 
hoped use the euphoria the signing cere- 
mony announce that the new Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting would chaired Milton 
Eisenhower, brother the former President, who 
would the nonpartisan centerpiece around 
which the system could grow wisdom and 
strength. But Dr. Eisenhower felt obliged turn 
down the chairmanship. This led long delay 
choosing head for the Board well the 
other members. led realize the paucity 
prominent citizens interested broadcasting 
who had enough political savvy direct this sen- 
sitive public enterprise. 

Delay getting into operation brought even 
bigger roadblock. Between the signing ceremony 
and the CPB appointments, Lyndon Johnson 
went through his agony deciding not seek 
reelection. was locked desperate struggle 
with the revenue committees Congress get 
approval the Vietnam surtax. The fate pub- 
lic broadcasting moved decidedly lower pri- 
miracle that the infant managed survive its 
chaotic first year. 

The Killian Commission had stipulated: “This 
proposal not for small adjustments func- 
tional changes, but for comprehensive system 
that will ultimately bring public television all 
the people the United The system was 
“different from any now 
not patterned after commercial broadcasting, 
nor the British Broadcasting Corporation, nor 
the Japanese noncommercial system. 

retrospect, were overly optimistic be- 
lieve that public broadcasting the U.S. would 
find its own identity. Too little account was 
taken, the Killian Commission, the White 
House, Congress, the frailties the system 
were seeking nurture. was hardly system 
all, but rather variety broadcasting ar- 
rangements bearing common name and yet 
widely differing structure, financing, concept 


role, and degree independence. The com- 
munity stations—KQED San Francisco, WGBH 
Boston, Chicago, WQED Pitts- 
burgh among the more prominent—were gen- 
erally regarded the prototypes educational 
TV. 

Answerable local board directors, and 
financed largely self-effort, the community sta- 
tion was—and is—responsible for the largest share 
audience coverage (at least per cent re- 
cent estimate) but comprises only one-fourth 
the total stations. The larger part the system 
composed stations paid for and answerable 
state, municipal, university, school authority. 
some states, the stations come under single 
management and quite few stations serve simply 
transmitters. Many carry principally 
structional load. public broadcasting began 
the search for its unique role, there were bound 
differing definitions what that role 
should be. 

remains mystery why Nixon’s deputies 
the White House should have decided make 
themselves the public arbiters for these differ- 
ences. One might have thought that the Presi- 
dent, who controls appointments CPB’s Board 
Directors, could have found more subtle means 
communicate any policy concerns might 
have had. Instead, Clay Whitehead, director 
the Office Telecommunications Policy, laid 
down open challenge which has brought into 
controversy several fundamental issues about Pub- 
lic Broadcasting: 

Structure: Whitehead and associates claim that 
CPB has ignored the localism” which, 
they claim, was the founding principle the Kil- 
lian Report and the enabling legislation. CPB 
president John Macy Jr., and supporters, 
the other hand, cite chapter and verse from both 
documents justify efforts build intercon- 


nected system and develop national program- 
ming. 


Content: Whitehead voices disagreement with 
the volume and balance news and public af- 
fairs programming, specifically criticizing 
support for the National Public Affairs Center for 
Television (NPACT). CPB members maintain 
that public affairs was heavily stressed the de- 
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liberations leading the Public Broadcasting 

Goal: Whitehead accuses CPB lusting after 
audience competition with the commercial net- 
works and deliberately moving become fourth 
network. Macy and others, while professing indif- 
ference the rating game, argue the need 
attract larger variety audiences order 
justify noncommercial broadcasting’s growth and 
future financing. 

Power: Whitehead, citing persistent differences 
with CPB, has declined submit promised plan 
for long-range financing Congress. White House 
aides supplied Congressmen with speech material 
attack CPB its extending legislation moved 


“The notion 
handicraft industry 


through the House. Cong. Torbert MacDon- 
ald, who heads the House Communications sub- 
committee, accused the White House usurp- 
ing policymaking powers assigned statute 
the Corporation Board. 

The fight goes this being written. The 
House Commerce Committee, ignoring White- 
head’s objections, reported out bill extend 
the Act for two years with funding almost half 
again high the Nixon budget request. 
June the House passed 13918 (the Public 
Broadcasting Act 1972) after heated five-hour 
session. The final vote was 256 69, but num- 
ber amendments were decided slim mar- 
gins. The bill provides $65 million for CPB 
fiscal 1973 and $90 million 1974. All other 
provisions the bill reported the Com- 
merce Committee—including $25 million for fa- 
cilities fiscal 1973, the minimum per cent 
allotment stations, and inclusion five station 
managers the CPB Board—remained intact. 
Two floor amendments stipulate that salaries paid 


CPB officers shall not exceed the Congressman’s 
$42,500 and that CPB shall not pay for “voter 
polls public opinion surveys pertaining pro- 
jected balloting federal, state, local govern- 
mental elections.” The bill moved the Sen- 
ate, where was expected meet renewed 
Opposition. 

would tempting become preoccupied 
with the daily tactical maneuvers the Wash- 
ington arena which public broadcasting seeks 
survive. One could make case that White- 
head, whether design not, has polarized 
the arena that survival may not worth the ef- 
fort. (By attacking the head, some freely argue, 
seeks destroy the body.) But the more diffi- 
cult task examine this still-developing en- 
terprise and try chart brighter, less conflict- 
ridden future. 

One fact life seems fundamental: the 
political predicament public broadcasting 
inextricably tied with its economic plight. De- 
spite its rapid growth, the system greater 
economic bind than ever before. The increase 
total revenues has been overshadowed the quad- 
rupling stations. study progress Wil- 
bur Schramm and Lyle Nelson Stanford indi- 
cates that between 1966 and 1970, station expendi- 
tures increased only per cent—less than the 
cost short, the average station was 
worse off financially than before the Act was 
passed. great many stations, having geared 
for the new era with expensive color and record- 
ing equipment, have been caught with static local 
revenues, declining foundation support, 
tle more than promises from Washington. 

Undoubtedly, the struggle for survival has lent 
appeal Whitehead’s pitch for bedrock localism. 
But most the local station leaders recognize 
economic reality which Whitehead chooses 
ignore. Even CPB’s entire budget were 
parceled out among the stations, would buy for 
each only few minutes week low-cost pro- 
gramming. simple panel discussion show can 
cost $5,000 hour. Programming such Sesame 
Street costs $45,000 $50,000 hour even after 
trial and development costs are written off. None 
this compares commercial TV’s budgets 
$200,000 hour and upward. But means the 
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Stations also in: 
Alaska 
Samoa 


Source: Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 


The American mainland’s public radio-TV network last 
December. Eighty-six the top 198 markets have public 
stations, and major markets such Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles 
have public outlets UHF only [see CJR, Nov./Dec., 1971]. 


notion turning public into village handi- 
craft industry with the bulk the prime-time 
programming local origin would prohibi- 
tively expensive. 

The Killian Commission never envisaged this, 
suggesting instead prime-time schedule in- 
clude ten hours week from national production 
centers (at least two number), twenty hours 
from key stations for “more than local” use, and 
one hour purely local programming which 
could pooled among stations the same re- 
gion. For this schedule, the Commission recom- 
mended federal budget which $31 million 
would for the first year’s program support. 
Many felt was conservative estimate. Yet 
CPB, now its third year operation, has had 
less than third this amount for program grants. 

Malnutrition leads dog-eat-dog existence 
the production centers, key stations, and locals 
contend for share the revenues. review the 


Columbia Journalism Review 


list CPB grants reveals how thin the budget 
has been stretched the effort carry out the 
multiple purposes public broadcasting. Little 
wonder that the system torn factional dis- 
putes; surprising that Whitehead’s challenge 
has not provoked greater internal strife. 

The solution lies not pitting local against 
national programming. There time and place 
for both meeting the gargantuan appetite 
the stations for program material. There need 
for both diversity and excellence; and need for 
enough choice that the station not driven 
sheer desperation fill time. 

All these objectives can accomplished only 
lifting public broadcasting entirely 
new plateau financing. hold back substan- 
tial funding until internal differences are resolved 
—when these differences are exacerbated short- 
age funding—is condemn the system 
state moribundity. Overall national compari- 
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sons cannot exact. But the degree America’s 
shortfall can roughly gauged the following 
comparisons expenditures per citizen for 
(adapted from the Schramm-Nelson study): 

U.S.: Commercial $13.96 


(total advertising revenue for 
the networks and stations) 


CBC-TV (partly commercial) 7.16 

BBC-TV 3.29 
(noncommercial) 

NHK-TV (noncommercial) 2.90 

U.S.: Public 


develop creative programming takes criti- 
cal mass money and talent and planning time. 
BBC, having achieved that mass, producing 
steady stream programs which have won favor 
with audiences this country. Civilisation took 
three years from inception completion, with the 
funding committed advance. Children’s Tele- 
vision Workshop, producer Sesame Street and 
The Electric Company, has had comparable ex- 
perience developing imaginative programs. But 
public broadcasting the U.S. long way from 
unleashing great outpouring creativity. Most 
program schedules are planned and funded 
state chaotic uncertainty. the present rate 
development, according one critic, will 
celebrate our 200th anniversary nation 
watching BBC-produced series the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Moving new plateau financing requires 
that face second fact life: there must 
clarification who and what governs this system 
communication which not responsive the 
forces the commercial marketplace. Recent 
events have raised legitimate fears system ca- 
pable being manipulated budgetary and 
appointive pressures from the White House. 
Whitehead’s actions give support the need for 
the countervailing forces which claims favor. 
Part the answer lies achieving plan long- 
range earmarked financing originally recom- 
mended the Killian Commission. But long- 
range financing, while reducing the temptation 
play politics, will not resolve the issue how the 
power structure ordered. 

Disaster lies ahead this becomes ideologi- 


What the Carnegie Report said 


recommend concerted efforts the federal, 
state, and local levels improve the facilities and 
provide for the adequate support the individual 
educational television stations and increase their 

The local stations must the bedrock upon 
which Public Television erected, and the instru- 
ments which all its activities are referred. But there 
are needs that the local stations alone cannot meet. 
There must effective leadership for the system 
whole. There must means which the sta- 
tions communicate with each other, and with the 
public. There must means performing serv- 
exerting upward pressure standards weld 
Public Television into seamless whole all those 
aspects its operation where must looked 

The need for live networking capability great 
for Public Television for commercial television. 
likely that Public Television will seek instantane- 
ous coverage important events with more freedom 
than commercial television. Even for Public 
Television, the occasions when the system goes 
may rare. When they occur, however, they 
can become not only the best use television but 
the most exciting and most 

Public Television can extend our knowledge and 
understanding contemporary affairs. 
gramming the news should grow encompass 
both facts and meaning, both information and inter- 
pretation. should historian, addition be- 
ing daily journalist. Its programs should call upon 
the intellectual resources the nation give per- 
spective and depth interpretation the 

Just there scarcity thorough analysis and 
interpretation the news, there even greater 
scarcity television analysis forms and ideas 
art and philosophy, music and literature, 
science and technology, and other fields human 
expression and endeavor. With rare exceptions, such 
analysis one finds limited the narrow con- 
fines the panel discussion, the interview, the 
formal lecture. Public Television programming 
should innovative laboratory for the analysis 
the intellectual, artistic, and social substance 
our 

were sum our proposal with all the 
brevity our command, would say that what 
recommend freedom. seek freedom from 
the constraints, however, necessary their context, 
commercial television. seek for educational 
television freedom from the pressures inadequate 
funds. seek for the artist, the technician, the 
journalist, the scholar, and the public servant free- 
dom create, freedom innovate, freedom 
heard this most far-reaching medium. seek 
for the citizen freedom view, see programs that 
the present system, its incompleteness, denies 
him. 

—Public Television: Program for Action, 
Report the Carnegie Commission 
Educational Television, 

Bantam Books edition, 1967. 


cal battleground. Those who seek reduce CPB 
impotency under the banner “localism” will 
never achieve public broadcasting system worthy 
substantial federal investment. the other 
hand, there equal risk overly concentrating 
decision-making the Corporation Board. CPB 
and its appointed officers cannot and should not 
responsible for all that goes this 
farious empire. They must strive achieve the 
often conflicting goals creativity and balance. 
Yet the very effort meet the political critics can 
lead contradictions purpose. 

Confronted with White House pressure, CPB 


“Both parties 
should adopt 
platform 


has felt obliged put tighter reins its pro- 
gram grants. House leaders, trying head off at- 
tacks, accepted amendment assigning five 
the fifteen Corporation directorships the 
local station managers. the system becomes in- 
creasingly ripe for takeover those who would 
impose order caution and mediocrity the 
name localism. 

persuaded that there must two pockets 
for funding public broadcasting make the 
quantum jump necessary for its survival. the 
first pocket, CPB should continue receive 
increasing sum permitting serve the ven- 
ture capital bank for the system. the second 
pocket, equally sizable fund should used 
create arrangement whereby programs can 
tested the marketplace station preferences. 
This means allocating federal funds directly 
local stations for the purchase “more than 
which they would freely 
choose. national program series, after initial 
startup funding CPB, would dependent 
these local choices for its continued survival. 


Columbia Journalism Review 


make such marketing system workable and 
worthy federal subsidy, two requirements 
would have imposed local stations: First, 
matching obligation from local state re- 
sources. Second, increased effort make the 
local station accountable the larger public—or 
variety publics—in its own community. 

Such move decentralize decision-making 
represents calculated risk. There guaran- 
tee that the majority local stations are 
ciently alive the potential public broadcast- 
ing make optimum use expanded resources. 
But the risk worth running. For the alternate 
course—imposing ever greater political account- 
ability the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing—runs greater risk. 

The CPB would continue powerful force 
shaping the future the would 
relieved the costly burden having 
subsidize ongoing programs and thereby gain 
greater flexibility initiate creative new efforts 
programming. would able pay for other 
ventures proposed the Killian re- 
search and development new ways use TV; 
recruitment and training new talent for the 
industry; exploration the new frontiers opened 
communications technology. 

During this decade, will entering the era 
abundance.” The myriad-channel 
cable, together with the satellite, the videocassette, 
and low-cost portable equipment, will bring about 
explosion the ways which communi- 
Public broadcasting has major claim 
stake the noncommercial uses this communi- 
cations revolution—for education, health services, 
and variety social purposes yet uncharted. 
But will take sizable resources and formidable 
organization talent keep pace with the profit- 
making claimants the new technology who are 
already hard work. alternative CPB now 
exists make the effort. default this chal- 
lenge could mean closing off opportunity that 
may not return once the wired nation has become 
reality. 

Somehow public broadcasting has got break 
out its political and economic straitjacket. The 
question, brief, how achieve greater re- 
sources along with freedom and creativity. Pay- 
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ing for ongoing programming out different 
pocket should stimulate support for expanded 
revenues. should reduce and diffuse the politi- 
cal criticisms and add extra layer insulation 
between the politician and the producer. The 
buck stops with the local station management. 
the same time, one station group sta- 
tions would have sufficient power dictate the 
scope and content programming for the entire 
system. 

Let there mistake. Public broadcasting 
cannot reach its potential robbing CPB 
pay the local And will not cheap. 
The Schramm-Nelson study not yet completed 
but best estimates show need far beyond the 
present expenditure $187 million for the en- 
tire system. Double that amount would mod- 
est first-stage objective. (Commercial and ra- 
dio the U.S. operate budget more than 
twenty times that size.) And there getting 
around the reality that the bulk expanded rev- 
enue must come from federal sources. 

Even mention doubling budget throws 
fear into friends public broadcasting who are 
bewildered the current uncertainties Wash- 
ington. difficult contemplate how reach 
new plateau when the system has much diffi- 
culty the present one. How get there from 
here? One political certainty that the greater 
danger lies standing still while public broad- 
casting torn apart its economic stresses. 
will require vision for higher stakes when 
there are many pressing issues the nation’s 


agenda. starting initiative, this election 
year, both parties should urged adopt 
platform plank the national commit- 
ment that led the Public Broadcasting Act. Such 
plank ought contain least four simple 
declarations: 


prise America, deserves the strong support 
both major parties and their leaders. 

Public broadcasting must not allowed 
founder secondary organizational issues. 
must capable supporting diversity pro- 
grams from local sources well national pro- 
duction centers. 

Public broadcasting must encouraged 
take leading role applying the technology 
communications for the public benefit. 

accomplish these purposes, public broad- 
casting must federally funded substan- 
tially higher level, guaranteed long-term 
basis, and manner insuring responsible di- 
rection well insulation from political inter- 
ference. 


well-organized and noisy publics are ready 
march behind this banner. Indeed, the future 
our communications system not subject 
which seizes the popular imagination. Yet less 
momentous causes have been advanced small 
bands purposeful citizens who see which way 
the future headed. That the self-renewing 
miracle our nation’s politics and the hope for 
public broadcasting. 


Civic modesty 
department 
(Texas branch) 


WAS night remember. 


The annual meeting of the Greater 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce re- 
flected the pace-setting year 
achievement. 


In his inaugural address, President 
Frank A. Bennack-Jr. had called for a 
swing from the sound ‘planning of 1970 
the task putting those plans into 


action. 


This is precisely what has hap- 
ed, and think Mr. Bennack’s col- 
leagues of the executive committee and 
the board of directors will agree that 
the publisher of The Light has given 
extfaordinarily ‘energetic and progres- 
‘sive leadership, to which the Cham- 
ber’s professional staff responded 
nobly. 


—Editorial, San Antonio, Tex., Light, 
Frank Bennack, Jr., publisher; Dec. 1971. 
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Public TV: what hope? 


“The British always have attached deep social importance broadcasting 


social influence. The BBC lesson 


manyfold.” 


What public can be: 


JACK GOULD 


this year’s Emmy awards the National 
Academy Television Arts and Sciences, non- 
commercial, taxpayer-supported network 
tered perhaps the most formidable coup. The net- 
work was the British Broadcasting Corp., the 
world’s oldest and most influential example 
public broadcasting (founded 1922). Its honors 
recipients included Elizabeth and its star, 
Glenda Jackson; Keith Michell for The Six Wives 
Henry VIII; and such co-productions The 
Snow Goose and The Search for the Nile. And 
All the Family swept host prizes com- 
edy, with disgraceful diminution the fact that 
Americanized dilution the hit, 
Till Death Part. 

The BBC success indicative the unpre- 
dictable nature television everywhere. Brit- 
ain the viewer-supported system doing battle 
with the successful introduction commercial 
broadcasting, while the United States pub- 
lic broadcasting which fumbling for niche 
the commercially entrenched system advertiser- 
sponsored TV. 

Any comparison the BBC and the public 
broadcasting movement the United States 
foolhardy, however; the differences are too many. 


Jack Gould recently retired radio-TV critic the 
New York Times. 


Britain’s BBC 


For thirty-three years the BBC had monopoly 
the airwaves, preempting all the channels, build- 
ing first radio and then audience, and 
firmly establishing itself national social en- 
tity. Not until 1955—about the time that non- 
commercial television began sprout the 
United States—did the Independent Television 
Authority start commercial broadcasting. 

The ITA, which only leases channels com- 
mercial producers and does not award transmitter 
licenses, has been exceptionally prosperous 
venture. runs clusters spot announcements 
“natural breaks” programs, and special 
levy imposed its profits. The program choice 
was clearly wanted, not all intellectuals 
least the average viewer. Ironically, Conserva- 
tives put through commercial and most La- 
borites opposed the inevitable. And the commer- 
cial boys Park Lane ran off with whopping 
per cent the audience. The BBC, very 
scrappy bureaucracy, took the challenge and 
eventually won second network, BBC-2. sta- 
tistics mean anything and BBC-2 together 
now roughly divide the available audience with 
the ITA, allowing for periodic variations that may 

What the BBC really like and how does 
differ from American TV? First, the total freedom 
from commercials blessing and, unlike Amer- 
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ican noncommercial TV, there are not the con- 
stant appeals for funds. fool’s game list 
all the distinctions; that requires sustained view- 
ing over some weeks. But the overall tone 
least can suggested. 

For the week April 14, for example, the 
big event was the Grand National steeplechase 
Aintree; over four hours coverage. The bal- 
ance the day included Wonderful World 
Disney (forty-five minutes); popular variety known 
Tarbuck’s Luck; fifty minutes The Be- 
frienders; study the problems leisure and 
analysis German novelist Hermann Hesse; 
report the mothers Islington fighting for 
children’s playground; six-part drama en- 
titled Sunset Song; bedtime glimpse Ginger 
Rogers, and import the American special 
starring Carol Burnett and Julie Andrews. Week- 
end mornings range over 
courses, care grass, do-it-yourself, 
during the day Omnibus, and film The 
Life and Death the Scharnhost, the most suc- 
cessful warship the German Navy. 

proceeds through the week: fifty minutes 
the home-ownership boom the South End 
thirty minutes for the “Oscar” film awards 
Hollywood; state visit the Queen the 
Netherlands sandwiched between magic show 
for youngsters and Welsh comedy series; golf 
from the United States, motoring, and drama- 
tization Arnold Bennett’s The Price Love 
well visit the Royal Art collection 
Buckingham Palace. Another evening may bring 
Monkey Business, treasure the Marx Broth- 
ers, one network, and nine-part half-hour 
dramatization Clochemerle, the novel Gab- 
riel Chevallier, co-produced with Munich TV. 
News and analysis, which the BBC regards 
prime importance, falls both the supper hour 
and prime time. consistent regular late 
the evening Hours, tough and mature mix- 
ture straight news and biting interviews. 
o’clock Mondays there full hour Pan- 
orama, with panel examining current events. 
The Radio Times, incidentally, runs 
open forum letters which viewers can criti- 
cize challenge programs. 

sum, the BBC offers intelligent compro- 


mise—from Shakespeare and Chekhov rock 
music and cartoons. The viewer not expected 
total creature habit; must pick and 
choose and, dissatisfied, can seek relief from 
commercial TV, which means drowned 
advertising American TV. But truly 
national scale the BBC has enormous advan- 
tage; must and competitive with its com- 
mercial rival but has the leeway put first things 
first: the audience. 

The British always have attached deep impor- 
tance broadcasting social influence and, 
much the world, believed was threat, 
but common sense, for the viewer foot the bill. 
The fee for license covering TV—radio sets are 
now exempt—stands $18.20 per year with 
additional premium $13 for color. There are 
close million sets the total income over 
$330 million, plus around million from other 
sources. The highly regarded overseas radio serv- 
ice the BBC separately financed. 

The BBC has accumulated deficit nearly 
$14 million dating back 1968—a sum that 
would have been more than met minority 
Britishers were not “dark viewers,” refusing pay 
the receiver fee. manage this they must elude 
monitoring vans which prowl the British streets 
catch the tiny radiation given off any 
receivers. Except for rotating antenna, accord- 
ing one high official, some the vans are 
empty vehicles used only for psychological pur- 
poses. But their mere presence enough send 
many laggards scurrying for license. 

The BBC big business: for two networks, 
four radio chains, the introduction color, and 
growing number local radio stations, has 
staff nearly 25,000, excluding performers and 
other artists employed for specific ventures—with 
both news and administrative representatives 
around the world. The BBC exerts the traditional 
British discretion publicizing salaries, but the 
top administrative wage goes Charles Curran, 
the current Director-General. not the 
multiple six-figure bracket, most which would 
the Government under crushing British 
taxes, but under the standards his country lives 
very comfortably. 

Probably the most striking feature the BBC 
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that talks, documentaries, and other informa- 
tion programs, for the year ending April, 1971, 
accounted for 16.5 per cent the previous fifty- 
two weeks broadcasting—top figure for all 
program classifications. addition, there was 
6.4 per cent straight news and weather. News 
weekdays comes prime time—9 p.m.—and 
supplemented Panorama, Hours, and 
host documentaries. 

Under the terms its royal charter the BBC 
not allowed editorialize, least not many 
words. But the corporation predominantly 
liberal and aggressive bent and can produce 
documentary entitled Yesterday’s Men, which sent 
former Prime Minister Harold Wilson his 
shadow Labor leaders into frightful froth [see 
NOTES THE ART, Nov./Dec., 1971]. handle 
political protests touchy subjects—events 
Northern Ireland are current nightmare—the 
BBC has established program complaints com- 
mission. Lord Hill Luton, finishing out his 
last year BBC chairman, nonetheless warns that 
the basic danger the independence the BBC 
still exists. promises firm resistance. 

Politics the BBC’s upper governing level also 
exist and infighting can fierce. Sir Hugh 
Greene, journalist and publisher, left the key post 
Director-General after discord with his col- 
leagues, succeeded Curran, the controller, 
who had been quietly groomed for the post. One 
residue bitterness not uncommon American 
and lush “inside” stories the press. Typi- 
cally, Greene had only the kindest words for Cur- 
ran. The stiff upper lip the rule. Whether the 
BBC will become softer and less aggressive re- 
mains seen. 

democracy the British are not immune 
periodic quarrels over equal time and fair treat- 
ment. one time former Prime Minister Wilson 
was annoyed with the BBC that went out 
his way favor the ITA news organization. Much 
always has been made political broadcasts; 
1970 the Conservatives and Laborites each had 
five broadcasts ten minutes and the Liberals 
three broadcasts. But large numbers Britishers 
are bored these set pieces and prefer the tougher 
interviews newsmen both the BBC and the 
ITA. 


the BBC believes, whatever the hazards, that 
current affairs merit top priority the hectic 
1970s, the balance its schedule suggests less 
broadcaster than curious publisher. The com- 
bined outputs and BBC-2, based the 
April, 1971, tally, include 15.5 per cent broad- 
cast time for British and foreign films and serials; 
per cent for outside broadcasts; 9.6 per cent 
for presentation material; per cent for drama; 
6.9 per cent for light entertainment; and down 
sports news and reports, 1.6 per cent. 

true all over the world, light entertain- 
ment—pure escapism—garners the largest audi- 


overseas 
which Americans 


ences. Hue Wheldon, managing director BBC 
television, recalls posh party when all the lit- 
erary dignitaries suddenly left for home see the 
grist “Miss World” contest. viewing, 
observed, appeals all levels the brow, even 
though earnest do-gooders may the last con- 
cede the obvious both sides the Atlantic. 
Most viewers, with their own labors and problems, 
look for diversion, Mary Tyler 
Moore’s show full sports match. Call 
addiction whatever, but amount criticism 
will disprove global preference. 

For years the BBC has been trying crack 
American commercial and did so, albeit 
the off season, with The Six Wives Henry VIII 
CBS. Much BBC material still exclusively 
the Public Broadcasting Service, such Eliza- 
beth Kenneth Clark, and The Forsyte Saga, 
which removed any lingering doubts about John 
Galsworthy’s talents for soap opera. Coming 
NBC-TV Alistair Cooke’s look the United 
States, with Xerox picking the tab. 

all, for the last tabulated year ending 
early 1971, total overseas sales BBC product 
jumped million—a formidable per cent rise 
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over the previous year. the current year there 
should further increase. The complexity and 
variety BBC contracts preclude accurate 
estimate: its new arrangement with Time-Life 
Films, for instance, the BBC shares the profits 
after hefty distribution costs. Co-production deals 
similarly can involve several participating parties, 
and with some programs the BBC surrenders con- 
trol the producers and authors. 

The BBC distinctive hybrid. does not 
frown the sale stores spinoffs toys from 
some its programs; publishes the excellent 
magazine Listener; and gratefully accepts ad- 
vertising the Radio Times, the only place 
where its weekly schedule adequately set forth. 
The commercial producers Britain similarly 
have their own private log. (In Britain, news- 
papers are not cluttered with lengthy schedules 
and effect there are two Guides, not one. 

Neither BBC network concurs operation 
separate facility bearing the onerous label 
education. does not the air until 
about 9:45 a.m., which helps keep radio lively 
the mornings, and BBC-2 may wait until 
a.m. and, after twenty-five minutes, shut down 
until late afternoon. Both facilities have notable 
programs for their younger audiences, what 
called Open University for more serious topics 
for adults. The BBC adheres the belief that 
education should not set apart electronically 
from mankind’s mainstream life—an issue still 
not resolved this country. 

the constantly changing world broadcast- 
ing, where does the BBC from here and what 
lessons might offer the United States? For the 
present, more competition from commercial 
Britain appears remote, but competitive com- 
mercial radio only around the corner. Whether 
such radio will local regional subject 
dispute. 

the surface, would seem that imme- 
diate question would why pay receiver li- 
cense fee per cent the audience watch- 
ing advertiser-sponsored TV. That question has 
lurked the minds some members Parlia- 
ment, but the answer that the BBC already 
tightly integrated into the life the country. The 
board governors alone would never stand for 


abandonment basic institution, and the list 
advisory councils and committees the BBC reads 
like telephone book influential figures. More- 
over, color offers escape from tomorrow’s in- 
the supplementary licensing fee $13 
home assures expanded income coming years 
the saturation point reached black-and- 
white TV. 

Further, the BBC has what public broadcasting 
the United States still lacks: broad constitu- 
ency that has grown over nearly fifty years and 
packs showdown wallop. There may peri- 
odic cries shock alarm over what the BBC 
does, but one has seriously suggested dis- 
pensable. The uproar Parliament would 
deafening. Moreover, far better than the Federal 
Communications Commission, the BBC exerts 
restraining hand commercial TV. Sir Lew 
Grade, the vigorous doyen the commercial 
world, the first admit the effects the inter- 
relationship. 

The BBC lesson for public broadcasting 
manyfold. Foremost, there the comfort re- 
alizing that politician prissy Aunt Hattie 
almost anywhere, under any system, will try 
put hand the business and pressure either 
rule change program which she dis- 
approves. The nature TV—its immediacy and 
emotional impact—is guarantee controversy 
transcending the printed word. Moreover, gov- 
ernment will always the act. The “printing 
presses” broadcasting are the public do- 
main, and law and practice under our First 
Amendment have priority interest for the 
viewer. The broadcaster secondary. 

What the BBC has evolved overall—and Amer- 
ican public broadcasting has not—is elusive 
sense mission and general policy. Talk 
many BBC officials you wish over many years 
and there recurrent theme that the organiza- 
tion believes knows where going, what 
wants achieve, and why business. 
such confidence yet exists American public 
broadcasting because insulated financing appears 
very remote and its troubles are awesome. The 
BBC, with the luxury two networks, can truly 
achieve more balanced diet its own design, 
appealing turn those who want get away 
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from life’s reality for spell and those who want 
get with it. 

The British followed what now appears 
the wiser course, least for them. They allowed 
develop more slowly, not deluging the 
viewer with uninterrupted fare from 6:30 a.m. 
until the wee hours the next morning. due 
course this may come about. But cultural af- 
fairs—plays, serials, and journalism—competition 
has meant lowering standards. The automatic 
assumption that more facilities the answer can 
suspect: when ratings get out hand, minority 
viewers invariably suffer—the sad case these 
shores. 

both sides the Atlantic, broadcasting 
real sense the showcase change and global up- 
heaval. The intellectuals Britain, whatever 
their admitted shortcomings, early recognized the 
potential the spoken word and moving pic- 
ture. Only the last few years have their Ameri- 
can counterparts realized that electronics out- 
moding much the harried press. For American 
TV, not surprising that our medium should 
increasingly accommodating and aware 
the BBC and, lesser extent, British commer- 
cial TV. The volume trash the American 
dial all but overwhelming, and concocted 
lywood comedies and detective stories pale with 
each passing year. and BBC-2 have their 
quota dogs and disappointments 
scrimp some projects pay for others; but 
they are not put off will try experi- 
ment, which makes the difference. 

Ironically, American public broadcasting 
national basis has been virtually saved through 


the courtesy the British taxpayer meeting 
initial production costs exportable material; 
longer the British rely American im- 
ports, which are restricted quotas, because 
many shows are similar. Both members the 
ITA and the BBC grind out their share pap, 
but even mishap there substantial avoidance 
the unreal people unreal situations com- 
mon Hollywood. 

After the November election—nothing substan- 
tial will happen the interim—the United States 
needs reexamine the whole future communi- 
cations. For American television éntente 
with the British and, through them, the countries 
the European Common Market, may 
interim solution substantial promise. There 
much overseas which Americans should 
seeing. could ease the burdens public broad- 
casting until that service removed from annual 
Congressional and White House scrutiny, and 
also improve the variety commercial TV. 
There are the beginnings encouraging move- 
ment that direction, but needs hastened 
and expanded. 

has been said that the airwaves belong the 
people—something American broadcasters are 
wont forget stockholder meetings. But own- 
ership also entails viewer financial support. Pub- 
lic broadcasting still predominantly charitable 
handout. However late and however difficult, 
beleaguered American system must adopt some 
mode mandatory sustenance the set owner. 
the pound the dollar, coin the realm 
what talks loudest and offers the most hope. The 
BBC case history the opportunity. 
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Public TV: what hope? 


from Western point view—Japanese tastes are different—one cannot deny 
that NHK probably the best public television organization the world.” 


What public can be: 
Japan’s NHK 


was first introduced NHK, Japan’s mam- 
moth public radio and empire, ar- 
rival Japan decade ago and have more less 
lived with since and seen children grow 
with it. Even from Western point view— 
Japanese tastes are quite different from ours—one 
cannot deny that probably the best public 
television organization the world. its best 
superb and its worst, still not bad. 

The network maintains two channels, one 
general and the other educational, both operating 
eighteen hours day and reaching per cent 
the nation’s million set owners. The gen- 
eral network broadcasts its entire schedule 
color; the educational channel telecasts three 
hours color per day. addition, NHK operates 
two nationwide radio networks and one for 
FM. The general network devotes per cent 
its schedule cultural programs, 32.5 per cent 
news, per cent entertainment, and per 
cent education; the educational channel, 


Bernard Krisher Newsweek’s Tokyo bureau chief. 
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per cent education, per cent culture, and 
1.7 per cent news. 

NHK’s general programs appear Channel 
Tokyo; its educational programs, Channel 
with middle-level English conversation course, 
followed lectures American history, indus- 
trial development, agriculture, French language 
class, and Study Room.” From 
until 3:30, some twenty different twenty-minute 
programs are telecast for classroom use. After 
3:30, there are French, English, German, Spanish, 
Russian, and Chinese language programs, violin 
lessons, general science programs, high-school cor- 
respondence course lectures, college-level lectures, 
and programs for the deaf and handicapped. 

Channel programs are geared wider 
audience, with prime-time cultural presentations 
which commercial U.S. might push into Sun- 
day afternoon slot. Most popular are the dramas, 
including costly feudal-age costume series based 
ancient literary masterpiece. the longer 
historical series, Japanese culture stressed and 
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all the violence removed. Oddly enough, these 
less violent, low-key dramas are more popular 
with NHK’s mature audiences than the more 
samurai dramas commercial TV. 
(Overall, however, prime time commercial 
receivers usually exceed those watching NHK, ex- 
cept for news.) 

NHK spares cost bring first-class 
noh, and bunraku productions into millions 
homes prime time. has its own 
symphony orchestra, the oldest and one the 
finest Japan. introduce foreign culture, 
regularly imports award-winning scholars for in- 
vitational lecture tours which are telecast and 
broadcast. These have included Ralph Bunche, 
Wernher von Braun, and, last year, John Kenneth 
Galbraith. addition, the network sponsors, and 
televises concert-hall events such the New York 
City Ballet Company (in 1960). 

New Year’s Eve, NHK features three-hour 
talent show, now important that decision 
invite performer drop one can make break 
his career. The general network also has numer- 
ous programs, from cooking handi- 
crafts and dressmaking. current program with 
high rating teaches computer operation. 

popular audience-participation Japanese 
Folksong Festival also should mentioned. The 
show’s master ceremonies, Teru Miyata, will 
local town, rent the city hall, import some 
talent from Tokyo, and recruit local performers. 
Before the show goes the air, will have 
thoroughly immersed himself the lore and 
legend the town county, and then surprise 
the audience with his knowledge local customs. 
Because the Japanese maintain fantastic interest 
customs and legends, the program boasts one 
the highest ratings. 

But what NHK probably best news. 
fast-breaking stories such the 1970 hijacking 
Japan Air Lines’ jet North Korea, 
police siege mountain lodge where militant 
radical students kept the lodgekeeper’s wife hos- 
tage for week, NHK excels. both cases mov- 
able color vans were the scene less than 
hour, telecasting live with intelligent commentary. 
During the incident, which lasted for five days, 
cameras followed the plane almost 
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moment hijacking the various airports where 
stopped before moving Korea. When the 
plane landed Seoul, Korea, NHK crew was 
waiting, and when the plane returned Japan 
from North Korea, NHK telecast it. 

NHK has Cronkites, Huntleys, Brinkleys. 
The announcers and commentators are 
looking, unsmiling, 
the news always serious. Top attention fo- 
cused what President Nixon Prime Minister 
Sato said; light feature rarely gets into the 
regular newscast. Economic-growth figures, passage 
budgetary bills, and the like also get big play. 
(Japan has Vietnam, busing, race prob- 
lem, big news.) 

the news spoken, Chinese ideogram head- 
lines are superimposed the screen. This “to 
strengthen the impression the audience,” ex- 
plains news editor, adding that the Japanese lan- 
guage has many words with similar pronuncia- 
tion that unless one sees the word well hears 
there room for misinterpretation. Superim- 
posed headlines often add greater detail sta- 
tistical information the spoken report. 

While U.S. and European stations cull much 
their news from the wire services and newspapers, 
NHK’s domestic news all staff-reported: has 
some 1,000 reporters Japan—a larger news 
than any domestic newspaper news service. “All 
our reporting our own,” says Shuji Tanuma, 
deputy director news. feel it’s too danger- 
ous depend outside sources even the 
independent judgment one announcer 
newscaster. Our news the result organized and 
group reporting.” 

Nearly dozen times week, NHK also presents 
unique Japanese forum called the zadankai, 
roundtable discussion. Whenever newsbreak 
occurs trend emerges—an assassination 
abroad, earthquake, famous novelist’s suicide, 
election, moonshot—a variety experts will 
summoned the NHK studios discuss the 
subject. The most interesting zadankai the 
Political Forum every Sunday morning, featuring 
representatives the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party and the four opposition parties, including 
the Communist Party. The program not only gives 


vast audience opportunity see and 
hear the spectrum political views but serves 
another, hidden purpose—to keep the politicians 
off back. Another program allows listeners 
let off steam and comment programming. 
Two very popular programs, Hello, Madam 
and Notebook for Women, feature well known 
newscasters and discuss topics interest 
housewives. There have been memorable thirty- 
minute hour-long segments where camera 
creates work art, master flower ar- 
ranging the tea ceremony, zen-like, shows his 
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with barely protest, 
pay amonthly 


her special skill, with rare, lengthy long mo- 
ments silence. Sumo tournaments, four times 
year, run uninterrupted for hours, and special 
parliamentary debates are telecast full, some- 
times for ten hours time. other network— 
public commercial—anywhere the world 
does that! 

Since 1969, NHK also has been formal part 
Japan’s national electoral process. The Minis- 
try Home Affairs sets maximum time 
limit for candidates for each national office, then 
pays for the time—$66,667, for example, con- 
nection with last year’s upper-house elections. 
The candidate, turn, pledges not criticize 
other candidates name his talk, not use 
the telecast advertise his own business pro- 
fession, and not endorse other candidates. 
Broadcast times are decided through lottery. 

NHK commentators seldom are involved con- 
troversy. They not take positions; they simply 
the news. The only sharp opinions 
NHK allows are those heard roundtable dis- 
cussions where one opinion can immediately 
challenged opponent. NHK conscious 


the vast public serves that the former presi- 
dent, Hideo Nomura, even issued edict that 
murder scenes could not shown. The present 
president, Yoshinori Maeda, rescinded that, but 
the network firm the law and order issue. 
When novelist Yukio Mishima committed ritual 
suicide after attempting persuade group 
Self Defense Forces members revolt, NHK 
called him without the usual san 
(Mr.), relegating him the status criminal. 

The lack controversy NHK—the network, 
for example, would never create documentary 
like The Selling the Pentagon—is attributed 
one official the belief that “the Japanese 
people expect balance from us—not advocacy.” 
Kazushige Hirasawa, who has been NHK com- 
mentator for twenty-three years and writes for the 
Japan Times and other publications, concedes 
that NHK avoid advocacy. isn’t because 
have been told because NHK semi- 
government public corporation; have re- 
strictions except own self-restraint. feel 
job explain, not advocate.” 

What NHK may lack crusading journalism, 
makes thorough and often lively docu- 
mentaries foreign countries and Japanese lo- 
calities. One must also credit NHK with being far 
more internationally oriented than most Japanese 
and making them look beyond their limited 
shima-guni (island country). Nearly every two 
weeks camera crew takes off from Tokyo 
prepare encyclopedic documentary some 
distant country. “Recently was quite impressed 
NHK documentary Spain,” Masumi 
Muramatsu, book publisher and Japan’s top si- 
multaneous interpreter, told me. think showed 
Spain with amazing neutrality. There was 
brainwashing about Franco, nor were the cards 
stacked against everything the Government has 
done. felt was really brought date 
modern Spain.” this writing three-man team 
spending 100 days Africa prepare six 
documentaries. 

Since NHK produces all own programs— 
some 700 week—except for few imported 
foreign films and shows, relies computers 
help producers schedule rehearsals and taping 
its twenty-six Tokyo studios and another 
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twenty-nine studios elsewhere. The computers 
also assign crews the network’s 217 black and 
white and 140 color cameras, sixty-seven broad- 
casting vans (which can dispatched most 
parts the nation for fast newsbreaks within 
hour), and its 176 videotape recorders. NHK 
even operates completely automated studio 
where cameras can focused and moved re- 
mote control from adjoining room. 

NHK (for Nippon Hoso Kyokai, the Japan 
Broadcasting Corp.) was founded August, 1926, 
two years after the first radio signals were emit- 
ted Japan, and existed the nation’s sole 
noncommercial radio operation until 1951, when 
commercial broadcasting was introduced. 1953 
NHK introduced Japan. The network 
now employs 16,560 persons—1,000 them re- 
porters and 300 cameramen. fiscal 1971, NHK 
collected $336.5 million from the public—or 
average $922,183 day. Its news budget alone 
for that period, not including salaries, came 
$10.6 million dollars. this, $2.3 million went 
for coverage its fifty overseas staff members 
twenty-five overseas bureaus, including three 
the U.S. total 125 spots comprising 
hours, minutes satellite transmissions were 
telecast last year. 

Ninety-nine per cent the nation’s set 
owners, with barely protest, diligently pay NHK 
fee $1.05 month they own black and 
white set; $1.55 for color. Indeed, perhaps the 
most fascinating aspect NHK the almost total 
acquiescence the public payment its fees. 
“It cultural and historical phenomenon,” ex- 
plains sociologist Hidetoshi Kato. “Our people 
have been used paying for broadcasting from 
the beginning, everyone has accepted the con- 
cept that broadcasting and telecasting are some- 
thing bought, like gas and electricity. There 
legal punishment you don’t pay your fee. 
There are thousands who don’t pay; but the 
NHK collectors return month after month per- 
suade them pay, and finally they get most 
these holdouts.” 

Josaku Yamanaka, who charge collecting 
fees, says that NHK presently maintains 23.2 
million contracts (there are million families 
Japan), and only 150,000 200,000 persons— 
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0.7 per cent set users—refuse pay. Even 
the Emperor, government offices, and NHK em- 
ployees pay; only handicapped persons, hospitals, 
and schools are exempt. reception poor, NHK 
technicians attempt improve instruct 
owners how adjust their antennas. NHK also 
helps settle disputes involving homeowners whose 
reception hampered new high-rise buildings 
—owners the high-rises may asked erect 
special antennas and connect them, their ex- 
pense, residents affected their neighborhood. 

the same time, NHK ceaselessly investigates 
the life habits the Japanese its Public Opin- 
ion Research Institute, with the aim improving 
its programming. April, after study which 
determined that many Japanese men don’t return 
home until after and bed after 10, the 
schedule was completely revamped, moving the 
major evening news program from p.m., 
devoting the rest the p.m. period 
news and commentary, and turning the 
slot over drama. Since few children are ex- 
pected watch after 10, the programs this 
slot may begin treating more adult themes. 

One reason why success has been easy for 
NHK that the public has grown with and 
remained loyal public TV, showing rather 
condescending view toward the commercial prod- 
uct. Commercial considered vulgar, and 
NHK, not always terribly exciting, least 
never coarse cheap. 

NHK’s pay and organizational structure are 
typically Japanese. Staff salaries are modest 
U.S. standards, with payment largely based 
seniority: twenty-five-year-old employee earns 
about $3,400 year, rising $5,500 age thirty- 
five and $6,300 forty-five. additional $15-a- 
month housing allowance paid for the per 
cent not lucky enough live the reasonably 
priced NHK apartments. Top brass and NHK 
élite employees, like top announcer, Teru 
Miyata, may earn much $20,000 year. 

Such rigid bureaucracy—built seniority, 
where young men wait decades before they can 
make waves and then may too old have 
much spark left—creates some stagnation. “NHK,” 
complains Keita Asari, one Japan’s most tal- 
ented theatrical producers, mammoth organ- 
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ization the sense financing and structure, 
where 3,000 capable young people are despair. 
desires exist; only those who are tamed and 

Some critics, like Nobuo Shiga, also com- 
plain that NHK’s programming kohei churitsu, 
too and neutral; that its are bland; 
that “news commentators are talking machines 
without personalities.” Intellectuals and 
critics aside, however, the majority Japanese 
accept NHK’s style—and NHK knows its audi- 
ence. 

Within its chosen parameters, inde- 
pendence seems assured. Its president appointed 
the Prime Minister, and the network theo- 
retically supervised the Postal Minister, but 
maintains considerable independence since its 
income flows directly from the people. Any gov- 
ernment attempt blackmail NHK into point 
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view through financial pressure would surely 
arouse the public. 

Thus the cosmopolitan president, Yoshinori 
Maeda—fluent English, French, and Italian, 
former newspaper executive, and former Rome 
bureau chief the Asahi Shimbun—could take 
“high posture” recent controversy over cap- 
ital funds and expansion services Okinawa. 
The Postal Minister tried dismiss the request 
asking Maeda make Maeda re- 
plied that this was impossible—and reminded him 
that the salary portion NHK’s budget was less 
than half that the Postal Ministry’s. The Postal 
Minister publicly rebuked Maeda. Nonetheless, 
more funds were forthcoming, and the incident 
didn’t hurt Maeda. only reinforced public con- 
fidence NHK and enhanced the morale 
NHK’s staff, which tries convince itself, and 
the public, that vital and independent—the 
finest public television institution the world. 
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An “ideal’’ indoor athletic 
facility, the dream of every 
school, has been realized by 
Bergen Community College of 
Paramus. 

Thanks to careful’ planning 
and plenty of foresight by the 
Department of Health and 
Physical Education, students at 
Bergen CC will be learning and 
competing in one of the most 
sophisticated athletic complexes 
in the east. 

Dr. James D. Lepanto, a Glen 
Rock resident who is chairman 
of physical education as well as 
the school’s director of athletics. 
termed the facility “ideal” 
because of its many innovations. 
He pointed out that it took a 
meeting of the minds to realize 
the dream, crediting four 
members of his department 
(Bobby Thompson, Pete Martin, 
Barbara Passikoff and Compton 
Jenkins) for their time and 
thought. 

“We sat down with the 
architects, explained to them 
what we had in mind to satisfy 
the needs of the entire student 
boy and I'm happy to say 
everything appears to be in 
order at this point’ Lepanto 


sc id. 


—Hudson Dispatch, Union City, Feb. 24. 


Public TV: what hope? 


New England’s pioneering outlet claims larger audience than ever, but 
worries cloud the horizon” and eyes are turned Washington.” 
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Our troubled stations— 
Boston: the uneasy years 


The office from which David Ives directs 
Boston’s WGBH looks down the playing fields 
Harvard. There, fading afternoon light, the 
Crimson teams battle, and the station presi- 
dent, once Harvard soccer player himself, can’t 
keep from watching. Other office windows open 
different scene: grimy freight yard across 
the street and, beyond, the twisting sprawl in- 
ner-city Boston, where Italians, Irish, blacks, and 
the remnants Yankee Boston another sort 
battle. 

WGBH occupies the middle ground. Foster 
child the Cambridge intellectuals—born, 
fact, twenty-six years ago the living room 
Harvard president James Conant and midwifed 
Ralph Lowell, patriarch the Boston Lowells 
—the station faces two fronts. one side are the 
intellectual muscle Cambridge and the cul- 
tural sparkle Boston—forces which WGBH 
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built national reputation for innovation and 
quality, and element has tried serve. 
Backed this pool talent and money, WGBH 
lured young, intensely dedicated who coa- 
lesced around general manager Hartford Gunn, 
Jr. The fledgling station built small but devoted 
audience, jarred Boston’s commercial stations out 
complacency, and caught the national tele- 
vision audience’s eye. 

second, less dazzling front the other local 
communities who want their 
WGBH has tried hard respond. launched 
Boston’s first programming for blacks. pro- 
grams for preteens and for teens, and makes air 
time available citizens’ groups that don’t have 
much clout but think they deserve place the 
spotlight nonetheless. Nearly all local programs 
rely heavily direct community participation. 

Meeting these community demands hasn’t been 
easy. startling failure local programming 
for blacks nearly spurred the black commu- 
nity violence; scars from the battle seriously 


eroded cocky self-confidence. Its major 
public affairs effort, twenty-month-old news 
show called The Reporters, plans ambitiously, 
works improve its style, but can’t build audi- 
ence, Other public affairs programs spark intense 
enthusiasm among few. Only the children’s 
shows have prospered. 

one breath, then, WGBH boasts suc- 
cess. station has never been stronger than 
this season,” says program manager Michael Rice, 
thirty-year-old former Rhodes Scholar whose 
self-assurance, swaggering mustache, and excited 
manner typify the WGBH staff. “Our audience 
larger than ever before (49 per cent metro- 
politan area viewers, from per cent year 
ago). have financial support and quality 
output. Morale better than ever.” 

But there another, less sanguine mood, ac- 
cording Peter McGhee, thirty-seven-year-old 
executive editor The Advocates, nationally 
distributed debate program. “The blush off the 
rose,” says McGhee. went through 
decade great vigorous growth and accomplish- 
ment under Hartford Gunn. was rocket-like 
ascendancy. They started out kids with great 
enthusiasm and resources. Those kids are older 
now. enjoyed the fruits those successes 
and have risen positions McGhee, 
who came WGBH three years ago, says, “Some 
longtime staff members believe management 
more conservative now, and the original flush has 
worn off the place. They say it’s more stable, less 
likely lit youthful enthusiasm.” 

“Sure,” says Maureen Bunyan, disgruntled 
reporter who left WGBH recently, the best 
station the country. But has much more 
work with, how could WGBH fail? you’re born 
with silver spoon your mouth, it’s hard see 
becoming bomb.” 

silver spoon was. The station’s conception 
had all the trappings Brahmin Boston—the 
1946 meeting six university presidents (Boston 
University, Boston College, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute Technology, North- 
eastern University, and Tufts College), James 
Conant’s house, Conant’s plea that profes- 
sors want something for the public,” and 
banker Ralph Lowell’s promise take the 


task, That meeting, which Lowell terms first 
time these universities ever sat down together,” 
led the Lowell Institute Cooperative Broadcast- 
ing Council. The Council prepared educational 
programming for commercial radio, then 1951 
established its own radio station, WGBH-FM. 
Two years later, when public license became 
available, the Lowell Council agreed operate 
began telecasting 1955 from 
converted ice rink MIT. Since then the Coun- 
cil has added two more stations, both UHF: 
WGBX (Channel 44) Boston, and WGBY 
(Channel 57) Springfield, the major city 
western Massachusetts. 

“Ralph Lowell was able, way that couldn’t 
done, say, New York, bring together the 
total academic and cultural communities, along 
with the business community,” says Henry Mor- 
genthau, son former U.S. Treasury Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and 
since 1957. “These were his friends mak- 
ing donations. was personal kind thing. 
Most the people were Harvard, and there was 
the tradition calling friends.” 

The early years were devoted local program- 
ming and featured talk shows, educational pro- 
grams, experiments music, and innovation 
which Lowell still takes pride, “the first full- 
length program on-air the Boston Symphony 
Reminiscing recently the small of- 
fice maintains his former bank, the eighty- 
two-year-old Lowell recalls: had the greatest 
brain pool the country. The universities 
wanted something for education the air. 
The trouble with the commercial stations 
was they played down capacity nine-year- 
olds. went far fifteen. had humor 
and music, and didn’t have those damned 
commercials.” 

didn’t have awfully large audience, either, 
but the station prospered internally, sparked 
Hartford Gunn, fast-moving innovator who was 
general manager from 1957 1970. was 
baby,” Lowell says.) Lured the artistic ferment 
engendered Gunn, Ivy League-educated scions 
signed minuscule salaries, and young 
innovators ditched the frustrating constraints 
commercial stations join WGBH. 
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“Good people were attracted WGBH early 
on,” says Robert Larsen, forty-five, eighteen- 
year veteran WGBH and the current general 
manager. “It was one the most committed 
places can imagine. People came here because 
they believed what this kind place could do.” 

Now, says Larsen, WGBH produces more na- 
tional programming than any other public station 
except WNET, New York. Its regular national 
shows include Julia Child, the lively “French 
The Advocates, where liberals and con- 
servatives tussle the setting adversary pro- 
ceeding; Zoom, fast-paced children’s show; Eve- 
ning Pops, with Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops Orchestra; and Masterpiece Theatre, dramas 
produced the British Broadcasting Corp. and 
assembled WGBH for showing the United 
States. 

Hartford Gunn’s departure two years ago 
head the Public Broadcasting Service was ma- 
jor setback leaving WGBH with management 
vacuum, Trustees then turned Stanford Calder- 
wood, vice president Polaroid Corp. who 
lacked previous experience, successor. 
Calderwood immediately precipitated show- 
down with the black community over Say Brother, 
free-wheeling show produced entirely blacks. 
Its producer, Ray Richardson, had increasingly 
been asserting his independence, claiming 
wasn’t bound any rules “white regula- 
tors,” including the FCC’s Fairness Doctrine and 
against on-the-air Among 
other things, Richardson refused give equal 
time man attacked Say Brother, and pro- 
fanity went the limit. Finally, Calderwood de- 
cided the only solution was fire Richardson 
and take Say Brother off the air. 

“There was threat violence,” general man- 
ager Bob Larsen recalls. “People got looking 
mighty rough and tough.” After four months 
this, Calderwood “decided this wasn’t the retire- 
ment job wanted,” Larsen says, and the new 
station executive resigned. now declines dis- 
cuss his association with WGBH. 

David Ives, who had been charge fund- 
raising and community relations, then took 
the post station president, and 
came general manager, responsible for day-to-day 
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operations. Together they set about rebuilding 
ties with the black community, starting with re- 
vival Say Brother under different producer. 
After months-long search, WGBH selected John 
Slade, then producer the NBC affiliate 
Baltimore, and convinced black leaders accept 
him with the proviso that community leaders’ 
board would work with him programming. 
Black leaders now complain that Say Brother isn’t 
well produced because gets short shrift from 
station more concerned with white audiences, 
and black delegation recently demanded that 
WGBH sack Slade. WGBH refused, but did 
transfer production control the new public 
affairs department headed former Chicagoan 
Robert Ferrante. 

Worries about audience reaction have spread 


“Good ideas crying 
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should 


other areas operations. Station officials who 
once blithely ignored ratings (quality program- 
ming would find audience, they figured) now 
carefully scan the Nielsen numbers, which WGBH 
began buying two years ago. They put heavy 
stress values” new public affairs 
shows, and new seriousness exists. “The experi- 
menting over,” says Bob Ferrante, hard- 
charging former commercial newsman brought 
year ago pep production The Re- 
porters. judging these shows 

Consider the contrast between two 
regular news shows, Louis Lyons News and Com- 
ment, which has been WGBH fixture since the 
radio days, and The Reporters, which began only 
twenty months ago. (An earlier news show called 
News bombed, but not before helping force 
the commercial stations expand late-night news 
shows thirty minutes from fifteen.) 

Louis Lyons, former curator the Nieman 


Fellowship program Harvard, throwback 
older Boston—a courtly, well spoken gen- 
tleman who occasionally leans back, drapes 
arm over his chair, and peers over horn-rimmed 
glasses the manner college professor. His 
summaries the day’s major national and world 
news and his carefully chosen guests, often from 
Harvard, are “an institution” Boston, says pro- 
gram manager Michael Rice. His audience 
minuscule—perhaps more than 10,000 night 
—but WGBH apparently wouldn’t dream 
dropping his show changing it. “Louis 
source values and standards that some people 
attach says Rice. 

The Reporters moves different realm. 
“We're after the working-class ethnics,” says re- 
porter Joe Day, former newspaperman Provi- 
dence, R.I. here give voice people 
who might not otherwise have voice.” The re- 
porters, who the air shirtsleeves, cover 
school-board fights, zoning battles, the daily strug- 
gle “little people” survive era big 
government and big money. prime focus the 
neighborhood activists, who regularly get ignored 
commercial media but are striving reverse 
decline. The program’s production drags and 
often sloppy staff drawn partly from newspa- 
pers and partly from amateurs has only recently 
learned write effectively for TV, and film isn’t 
used regularly because there only one film crew 
and shooting and editing can’t completed 
one day). Despite recent heightened emphasis 
production values, viewing households rarely ex- 
ceed 40,000—and the audience dips close 10,000 
when televised Boston Bruins game 
Line? competes. 

Meantime, the aggressive Ferrante molding 
public affairs department with larger staff and 
the ability produce news specials addition 
daily news shows. Specials aired far reflect the 
enthusiasm and ambition that are endemic 
WGBH. January, for example, The Reporters 
televised five hours tumultuous meeting 
the Cambridge School Committee, which mem- 
bers and community people reached frenzy 
shouting and slugging. 

Even more ambitious are plans for 
statewide news network. Last fall, The Reporters 


gave Massachusetts its first statewide election cov- 
erage, with polling operation assembled The 
Reporters proving effective that the commercial 
station Worcester used the figures for its vote- 
count analysis. The addition last year Channel 
Springfield gives WGBH capacity other 
newspaper station has—the ability reach 
per cent the viewing households Massachu- 
setts. Springfield-based newswoman files regu- 
larly The Reporters, giving Boston viewers the 
first consistent coverage the western part 
Massachusetts, isolated though populous re- 
gion that Boston tends ignore except elec- 
tion time.) 

Stress community service has led also 
Catch 44, public access program, and Flea- 
market, show entirely twenty-five high 
school students. Catch allocates thirty minutes 
air time any group, for any use they wish 
make it, provided they stay within FCC rules. 
Many the programs turn out political, 
but surprising number them—roughly two- 
thirds—involve groups which simply want get 
message across. flag society, for example, dis- 
cussed the evolution flags and their proper care. 
Some groups put variety shows and skits. All 
WGBH does man the studio cameras. 

Fleamarket has more regular format but 
the same sort TV. Once week, the 
staff teenagers shows with packaged pro- 
gram, usually compiled like magazine, with 
three four film-and-tape segments which are 
aired and then discussed, often heatedly. “The 
talking spontaneous, because there are adults 
stultify it,” says Henry Becton, twenty-eight, 
former attorney out Yale and Harvard Law 
School who now produces both Fleamarket and 
Catch 44. 

Money worries cloud the horizon, however. 
Though probably one the richest public 
stations, WGBH officials feel little confidence 
about the financial future. “Comparatively, 
quite strong,” general manager Larsen says. “But 
every year have through this same proc- 
ess finding out whether going an- 
other year. get terribly marginal feeling about 
where are.” 
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financial problem broadcasting 
public affairs has extremely rough row hoe. 
There simply isn’t enough money decent 
job. Take The Reporters. It’s big sop money 
keep that show going. And there isn’t enough 
get adequate coverage and use enough film. 
stations the country, how are they going 
Muncie, Ind.?” 

operating budget climbed mil- 
lion last year, triple the level eight years ago. 
one-third the million unre- 
stricted funds from local contributions, including 
$342,000 from the Lowell Instifute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council, million from general 
public contributions, and $422,000 
splashy Channel Auction, annual event that 
grosses nearly much Boston similar 
event sponsored public station Chi- 
cago, which much larger. The remaining $4.2 
million budget comes grants for 
specific programs. This so-called “restricted” in- 
come more than triple the 1964 level, reflecting 
the emergence the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting source funding. 

Except for the regular contribution the Low- 
ell Council, nearly all the unrestricted funds must 
raised each year from scratch. While the Chan- 
nel Auction seems going strong (proceeds 
jumped $523,000 this year), disturbing trend 
has emerged. Last year, only per cent 
the 810,000 regular viewing households contrib- 
uted WGBH—down from per cent few 
years ago and poor comparison with the per 
cent achieved KQED San Francisco, the 
station that WGBH considers its competition. 

Funding for national shows another prob- 
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lem. Doubt caused the protracted Congres- 
sional debate over funding for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting have cast pall over 
WGBH, and industrial support come easily. 
“I’m hanging fingers waiting for funding,” 
says Greg Harney, producer The Advocates. 
the Ford Foundation phases out its support, 
alternative money sufficient enough yet 
for satisfaction,” says. has assured his 
staff the program will last another year, though 
maybe reduced schedule, but staff members 
are still apprehensive. 

The funding lag stymies innovation. Eager 
staff members who produced pilot films for sev- 
eral programs aimed national distribution can’t 
find funds. “These are good ideas crying 
done—goddamned good ideas that should 
the tube right now, but can’t find nickel for 
them,” says Harney. WGBH wanted, for example, 
mount series following the day-to-day proce- 
dures court trial such the Berrigan case. 
Despite the enthusiastic endorsement the legal 
community, money wasn’t available. Pilots 
series crime called Crime Gazette 
also ran into bare shelf. 

For now, all eyes the station are turned 
Washington, awaiting the outcome the debate 
over funding. Most—but not officials 
are confident that deeper dips into the federal till 
will solve some public TV’s money troubles 
without endangering its freedom. “The Govern- 
ment has exerted extremely small, any, influ- 
ence public television far, and see rea- 
son distrust it,” says David Ives. get 
federal money insulated basis, which will 
dependable and won’t make subject the 
appropriations process every year.” 


Public TV: what hope? 


“It hard keep cool perspective when the sky falling. But drastic measures 
forced upon the station may, the long run, prove constructive.” 
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were victims overblown sense opti- 
mism. Everybody was. were considered very hot 
those days such terrible scarcity anything else 
all public television. many ways 
the things doing now are better and much 
more professional than what did few years ago. 


—Richard Moore, 

President and General Manager, KQED, 

January, 1972. 
Richard Moore has been bit depressed re- 
cently. And for good reason. Three years ago 
couldn’t lavish enough praise 
KQED, San Francisco’s courageous, innovative 
public station. Working with the meager 
financial resources common most public 
outlets, the station was consistently ahead its 
peers, seemingly endless reservoir talent, new 
ideas, successful experiments. But reached 
peak the late Sixties, then began level out 
and falter, and January this year the station 
was faced with the most severe morale and finan- 
cial crisis its eighteen-year history. 


Elisabeth Coleman correspondent for Newsweek 
San Francisco. 


hard keep cool perspective when the 
few months ago. But didn’t collapse, and when 
compared the rest public TV, KQED still 
deserves its reputation one the best public 
stations. Moreover, the drastic measures forced 
upon the station may, the long run, prove 
constructive. 

KQED has come long way since its first tenta- 
tive steps the spring 1954. With staff 
seven and modest $100,000 budget, went 
the air for four hours two evenings week, broad- 
casting out borrowed studio with second- 
hand transmitter. But was 
and those the helm—James Day (now head 
WNET/13 New York), articulate, low- 
keyed Richard Moore, who 1969 took Day’s 
place president KQED, and energetic pro- 
gramming director Jonathan Rice—set about their 
new project with gusto. They showed their colors 
early with the idea on-the-air auction 
raise money for the foundling station. Volun- 
teers fanned out the Bay Area collecting items 
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from families, small businesses, corporations; the 
yield was $5,500. Now the enterprise, which has 
been copied public stations all over the 
country, heralded San Francisco tradition. 
With celebrities like Gov. Reagan and Willie 
Mays auctioning off such miscellany free meals, 
Mack trucks, and sheets that the Beatles slept on, 
the ten-day show brings $400,000 year. 

The Fifties and Sixties were lean years but 
good ones. Bankrolled conservative but 
wealthy board directors, supported mostly 
educated, affluent white subscribers, the budget 
and staff slowly expanded. Great plans were con- 
ceived, including those for large broadcasting 
facility. special fund was set up, building lot 
was purchased, and architects set about drawing 
blueprints. was exciting part this 
dynamic little group, and the programs reflected 
the enthusiasm. long the conservative pa- 
trons were given their share culture they didn’t 
seem mind the enterprising, often controversial 
programs which Day, Moore, and Rice turned out: 
kinescoped debate the late Fifties between 
Edward Teller and Linus Pauling Nuclear 
Fallout and Disarmament; Take This Hammer, 
documentary James Baldwin 1962; five- 
and six-hour live takeouts the Berkeley Free 
Speech Movement 1964; controversial inter- 
view with Black Panther leader Bobby Seale 
1970; and two documentaries Cuba—Report 
from Cuba 1968 and Fidel 1970. 

1968 came Newsroom, probably fin- 
est accomplishment date. almost common- 
place now see reporters around table report- 
ing the news amidst banter and cross-examination, 
but four years ago, the era authoritative 
baritones somberly intoning the events, 
was unheard of. (Indeed, that such formats are 
commonplace tribute Newsroom; not only 
did the show inspire other PTV stations pro- 
duce similar shows—usually with far less success— 
but also has left mark the commercial 
market. Commercial broadcasters concede that the 
informal “happy now vogue was inspired 
part Newsroom.) 

Newsroom was generated Newspaper the 
Air, seven-week program born the winter 
1968 during San Francisco newspaper strike. 
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“We knew the local media couldn’t pick the 
recalls Newsroom’s tanned, affable host, 
Mel Wax, Nieman Fellow and former urban 
affairs editor the San Francisco Chronicle. 
“They didn’t know how.” But KQED did. 
invited top staff members from the Chronicle and 
San Francisco Examiner produce nightly 
newspaper the air. Along with news, there were 
the society page, sports, the funnies, and viewers 
even were shown how dummy front page. 
KQED had poured its $50,000 public affairs 
budget into the project, and the Ford Foundation 
provided additional $50,000. Newspaper was 
enormously popular, partly because the papers 
publishing, partly because viewers got 


“All the energy 
and goodwill extant 
pay 


chance match faces with bylines, and most im- 
portant because was well done; and Ford, says 
Wax, was intrigued the idea that KQED might 
have hit upon way for lean-budgeted public 
stations compete with slick, heavily financed 
commercial news operations. “Maybe found 
way present news public television. They 
were curious see could principally 
news program, with entertainment, and 
with the papers working.” 

Ford allocated $743,000 for one year (it 
has continued support the program each year 
with decreasing grants scheduled end 
two years), and Newsroom officially bowed 
September, 1968. Staffed print reporters whose 
talents never would have been illuminated 
commercial lights, Newsroom quickly became 
the hot San Francisco news show. Operating 
the principle that should not compete with but 
should supplement local commercial news, the 
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hour-long show eschewed robberies, fires, and 
sports, and instead offered investigative, often ir- 
reverent, in-depth reporting local issues. 

But Newsroom settled into routine, and after 
two years the edge began wear off. Says Joe 
Russin, various times city editor, producer, 
and reporter for the show: proved our 
point. proved that live interviews and un- 
scripted remarks were okay, that the world didn’t 
end reporter cracked joke.” The Newsroom 
staff became restless, resentment set in, and there 
were several frustrated attempts unionize. 

Viewers seemed less enthusiastic well. Three 
years ago Newsroom exposé drunk, off-duty 
policeman who killed black man caused such 
community outrage that the officer was brought 
trial. Coverage similar police slaying 
the ghetto this past fall during potentially ex- 
pre-election period elicited not one letter 
phone call from the audience. (To sure, 
viewer apathy may much result disaffec- 
tion with news with Newsroom. “Newsroom was 
great when people were interested as- 
serts Russin, “but the news that’s happening now 
not visual, not obviously exciting. People 
are turning off news general.”) the same 
time that Newsroom fell into trouble, KQED hit 
other snags, and the end 1971 the station 
was difficulty. 

Several now-regretted long-term decisions were 
one cause the squeeze. KQED but one 
branch the Bay Area Educational Television 
Association (BAETA), whose properties include 
UHF television outlet KQEC and radio station 
KQED-FM. The station was acquired first, 
June, 1968, then mid-1970 Metromedia 
donated KQEC. The gift entire physical 
plant, only few blocks from the original gray 
two-story KQED building deep San 
warehouse district, seemed too good turn down. 
But one station official put it: “It simply 
couldn’t have come worse time. saddled 
with new channel (and monthly rent bill 
$2,550) that weren’t ready operate.” 

Then there was much-needed but enormously 
expensive $700,000 electronic renovation 1970- 
71. provided, among other things, three new 
videotape machines (for total eight), new 


videotape storage facility, and advanced switch- 
ing system. But the station isn’t sure now that 
the renovation was wise. “In retrospect,” sighs 
did.” 


Soon after took charge Moore scuttled plans 
for the new building, opting, the staff’s urging, 
invest the money remote equipment. 
the Seventies, they decided, was the streets, not 
the studio. But $751,000 had been spent for 
the building lot, and the $300,000 laid out for 
architectural studies was total waste. Meanwhile, 
operational costs kept climbing, per 
cent year; BAETA learned late 1971 that 
would assessed nearly $700,000 get its 
stations aboard new transmitter tower 
San Francisco; and one quarter into the current 
fiscal year discovered would receive only 
per cent $304,000 projected income from 
school contracts for instructional programs— 
the cut due, presumably, reductions school 
budgets. 

Even more alarming was dwindling member- 
ship fund. From the beginning KQED’s member- 
ship had increased steadily per cent year. 
But December the station was $100,000 under 
its projections due fewer renewals—apparently 
the result faltering economy. that trend 
continued, the station estimated would 
$250,000 short the end the year. 

While these local pressures were building, 
KQED felt threatened developments the 
larger PTV picture. Moore has long opposed the 
present system yearly Congressional funding 
the grounds that promotes self-censorship. 
also bridles the one-station, one-vote system 
selecting the PBS board: “The great majority 
PTV stations are funded schools and institu- 
tions, they have controlling interest PBS. 
Such system designed cautious and 
keyed primarily the more conservative elements 
the white middle-class communities.” 

When the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
decided create several productions centers 
around the country, KQED was delighted 
one. “In our naive enthusiasm,” says Moore, “we 
assumed that the production centers would guar- 
antee money and work each season.” For time 
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this happened. During this current season, for ex- 
ample, BAETA’s original $4.2 million budget, 
CPB provided $705,000 and Ford $500,000 
addition its Newsroom grant. That money was 
earmarked for national production for PBS— 
forty-five minutes World Press, fifteen minutes 
David Littlejohn’s Critic Large, twenty 
half-hour specials, and eight hour-long programs; 
although designated for national programming, 
much per cent the money applied 
station overhead. Then late last year CPB an- 
nounced end guaranteed national program- 
ming. this writing the station get only 
$220,000 from CPB 1973, for World Press. 

Understandably, Clay Whitehead, President 
Nixon’s chief television adviser, who has been 
pushing for pluralism and local control for public 
stations, not likely get KQED’s vote for Man 
the Year. Not that KQED opposes strong local 
programming; anything, that Moore’s goal. 
But lacking the money for that, KQED depended 
national production bring dollars. 

Squeezed financially all fronts, BAETA 
chopped $300,000 from its $4.2 million budget. 
Staff members—mostly film crews persons 
involved national projects—were laid off. 
addition about twenty persons fired 1971, 
nineteen were let last January. Since then, 
half-dozen more have left, leaving staff about 
165, compared 214 1970. Newsroom, which 
lost two reporters, was cut back from hour 
thirty minutes—much the anger and disap- 
pointment its devotees—and the second half 
the old Newsroom slot was filled shortened 
version Scan, twice-weekly entertainment and 
talk show with Joe Russin host. 

KQED started nonunion shop, but over the 
years virtually all its employees except the pro- 
ducers and Newsroom reporters have unionized. 
Unionization may have solved some security anxi- 
eties, but has led increased rigidity the 
organization. Staff layoffs were based seniority 
rather than merit, with the sad result that many 
the best filmmakers, including three local Emmy 
Award winners, are longer with the station. 

There have been enormous pressures from dis- 
satisfied minority groups. Ironically, KQED prob- 
ably has one the best records the minority 
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issue. Over the past decade has documented 
the civil rights struggle with, among other pro- 
grams, Louisiana Diary (1963), film voter 
registration the South; Losing Just the Same 
(1966), about black youth the Oakland ghetto; 
and last fall’s Roots and Branches, series 
black culture which won local Emmy. For two 
years Newsroom had minority training program, 
and the station now has outstanding new pro- 
gram called TEACH. recent years, four minor- 
ity representatives have been elected the 
BAETA board; KQED was the first San Francisco 
station employ black host for regularly 
scheduled series; and last year gave $36,000 and 
considerable production facilities Mission Medi- 
arts, group Chicano and black filmmakers 
and producers, for local and national shows. 

Moore had visions turning KQEC, the UHF 
outlet, into separate operation staffed predom- 
inately minority persons. could, thought, 
concentrate serving neglected elements—not 
just blacks, Chicanos, and women but also the 
business community and the elderly. This plan 
now has been shelved, and KQEC has been simul- 
casting with KQED since January. 

But some members minority groups have felt 
that BAETA isn’t doing enough. organization 
called the Minority Affairs Task Force—people 
from the Mission Mediarts and various minority 
groups KQED—charged that BAETA’s interest 
community programming was little more than 
tokenism. BAETA’s priorities should changed, 
they said, with Third World persons given more 
say about running the organization. They 
wanted BAETA set Office Minority 
Community Affairs; when this met resistance they 
invaded the March BAETA board meeting, de- 
manding chance air their grievances. 

What went wrong? Moore calls “elephantitis 
—too much growth unsure footing.” Russin 
adds: “KQED had always been neat sort 
liberal little station until Newsroom came along. 
Then almost doubled the staff and became big- 
time. changed from nifty little family where 
everyone knew everyone and worked for next 
nothing because they liked it, station putting 
out daily news show. became big insti- 
tution with all the problems that come with big 
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institutions—division, lack communication, al- 
ienation.” 

“We were the ideal station for the Sixties,” ex- 
plains Moore. news then was confrontation 
and the media were leading the way. were part 
that. the Seventies the lid on; the action 
the boardrooms. have yet define our 
role for the Seventies.” 

But the confrontations, the layoffs, the cutbacks 
may not have been for naught. recent months 
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the split with the Third World activists appears 
have lessened. The BAETA board has agreeed 
meet with the Minority Task Force and, one 
black member reports: “We’re sure they will 
carry through with their commitments only 
because they know they have to.” One the 
station’s finest contributions minority program- 
ming—TEACH—has remained 
scathed. This unicue training program, which 
began last November with anonymous $100,000 
grant and $30,000 from the membership fund, en- 
ables ten women, blacks, Orientals, and Chicanos 
receive $100 week for five daily eight-hour 
shifts during which they are instructed virtually 
every aspect TV. 

addition, KQED the home of—though 
officially separate from—the National Center for 
Experiments Television. Now 
fourth year with grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and CPB, the Center holds intern 
program for members other public stations. 
But its basic mandate pure research. result, 
now possesses the world’s only electronic video 
synthesizer—a device which creates pure electronic 
images and color through circuitry. 

Some KQED’s financial problems have begun 
ease. Thanks desperate appeal for money, 


plus the popularity PBS programs like 
beth and Film Odyssey, membership again 
up. (The station still tops all other PTV sta- 
tions number subscribers compared the 
available audience—it now has 59,000 members, 
per cent increase over last year.) special fund- 
raising drive and HEW grant have raised 
most the money needed put KQED and 
KQEC the new tower. 

More importantly, despite adverse conditions 
KQED has not lost the will challenge and 
experiment. Some the more recent experiments 
have failed: witness last year’s San Francisco Mix, 
series produced for PBS which started out 
ing, dying, destroying—and ended, says Moore, 
example fringe things.” Scan, which 
never really had chance get its feet since 
was chopped half after only twenty-two 
shows. But others have succeeded. Several months 
ago, for example, Scan did well with several 
live, remote shows from the county jail that 
local radio reporter called the project “the best 
job local story seen years.” 

Staff and budget cuts KQED swept out some 
good talent, but also much the deadwood, and 
the crisis caused some rethinking about priorities. 
The result that San Francisco will not only have 
expanded and revitalized hour-long Newsroom 
this fall (Scan has been taken off, replaced for 
the summer local, live filler programs) but 
more local programming made possible 
recent $450,000 grant from Ford. Thus cautious 
optimism replacing the depression last 
Christmas. 

“Out the controversy real dialogue has be- 
gun,” says Moore. feel though we’ve been 
through the worst and are starting come out 
it.” 

All the energy and goodwill extant, however, 
won’t pay the bills. Having been burned once, 
KQED determined not get caught again 
being dependent national production money. 
Accordingly, Dick Moore formulating plan 
have KQED entirely supported its audience 
five years. Whether works will say not only 
great deal about KQED but about the chances 
for public television general. 
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Public TV: what hope? 


“The chairmen public stations haven’t done enough enlist support,” says 
the head KERA-TV—who has shown what dynamic leadership can mean. 


Our troubled stations— 
Dallas: creating alternative 
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The topic for the Town Hall discussion was 
proposed open-housing ordinance for Dallas. 
audience citizens and community leaders 
had been debating the proposal with two city 
councilmen representing opposite sides the is- 
sue. From the back the studio, member 
the city’s Tri-Ethnic Committee began, “As see 
it, have open housing Dallas today,” when 
voice off-camera interrupted, full 
shit!” With grimace, the committee member 
rose and stomped out the studio, passing the 
neatly dressed figure who unexpectedly had chal- 
lenged Lipscomb, leading local black 
activist and onetime candidate for mayor. 

“Wait, wait, shouted the panel modera- 
tor, the room erupted amidst shuffling 
chairs. “Decorum—decorum!” But decorum was 
the last thing Lipscomb’s mind. lying 
—you know that!” shouted more audience 
members, including man wheelchair, began 
leave. Lipscomb, please sit down,” the 


Eric Morgenthaler staff reporter for the Wall Street 
Journal Dallas. 


moderator pleaded. “We are cutting off the air— 
have this, are cutting off the air.” Then 
the conservative councilman who had argued 
against the proposal began rumble, and the 
cameras zoomed in. “Mr. Chairman,” began 
crisply, unfastening the microphone around his 
neck, told management that Mr. Lipscomb 
showed up, would leave. leaving the audi- 
moved toward the studio door, 
Lipscomb shouted, “You are racist 
white racist!” “Mr. Lipscomb,” the moderator 
begged, “Will you please. 

When the program resumed, was minus 
goodly part its studio audience (and Lips- 
comb). the end the hour, visibly shaken 
program director, Ron Devillier, summed the 
discussion and concluded, can only apologize 
for the interrupted program this evening—thank 
you, and good night.” 

Chances are that much the audience didn’t 
need apology thanks. For such uncensored, 
spontaneous, freewheeling, and sometimes out- 
rageous local broadcasting earning KERA-TV, 
the public outlet Channel Dallas, 
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growing following highly unlikely setting. 
The Lipscomb encounter last November was un- 
usually spirited; but less sensational level, 
KERA consistently plugging into and exploring 
the problems and issues the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area degree unmatched local commercial 
outlets. 

“The important part our job getting the 
community involved with the station,” says Ralph 
Rogers, president KERA. “To that, 
try within the limits our means local 
programming supplement the 
gramming.” The result times television bril- 
liance. The perhaps inevitable side effect some 
less brilliant hours downright dull, tedious 
programming. But, says Rogers, just take the 
position that it’s important it, 
it. And the audience small, it’s better than 
nothing. And the audience growing all the 


time.” 


Starting almost from scratch 1968, KERA 
has built paying membership 12,000 and ex- 
pects add another 4,000 5,000 new members 
the end this year. (It hopes ultimately 
have 50,000 members, which would put 
league with the Boston and San Francisco public 
outlets.) The station estimates that currently 
reaches some 300,000 households weekly—more 
than six times its 1968 level. And though gen- 
erally KERA’s programming barely surfaces 
the Nielsen ratings, recent survey 4,000 mem- 
bers indicated that hefty per cent them 
watched Newsroom, the mainstay local pro- 
gramming, whose popularity locally was exceeded 
only Masterpiece Theatre, seen per cent 
those surveyed. Further, survey public 
nineteen major cities the American Research 
Bureau between March, 1970, and March, 1971, 
(the latest figures available) indicated that 
viewership jumped per cent over the 
period, the largest increase the cities surveyed, 
with 107,000 new viewers weekly. All which 
seems noteworthy that Dallas, Tex., never has 
been especially noted for its tolerance liberal- 
ism. 

“Certainly give people least one two 
good reasons week not support us,” says Rob- 
ert Wilson, thirty-one-year-old executive vice 


president and station manager KERA. “If 
they’re looking for reasons, they’re there. But 
overall, people judge our entire schedule, 
come the position that fair- 
minded.” 

growing number North Texans are do- 
ing just that, many attribute such response 
large part the efforts Rogers, the silver- 
haired president KERA. Chairman Texas 
Industries, Inc., large, diversified Dallas-based 
concern, former head the Dallas Symphony, 
and conservative politically, Rogers gen- 
erally considered the man who legitimized 
KERA and sold public broadcasting the Dal- 
las establishment. 

Rogers estimates that today spends nearly 
thirty hours week working station and pub- 
lic broadcasting affairs, ranging from budget 
problems on-the-air membership recruitment 
face-to-face fund-raising encounters. the re- 
quest the heads other public broadcasting 
broad role for public chairmen generally. 
“The chairmen presidents the local public 
television stations haven’t the degree necessary 
done their job interest the public and en- 
list the support necessary for the success pub- 
lic says. 

Rogers moved into KERA 1968, when was 
essentially arm the Dallas Independent 
School District and educational station 
the best sense. After was named head the 
foundation running the station, moved quickly 
turn around. switch names indicated 
the shift directions: formerly the Area Educa- 
tional Television Foundation, was renamed the 
Public Television Foundation for North Texas. 
June, Rogers convinced Robert Wilson, for- 
mer Bostonian who had been his assistant 
Texas Industries, become manager Channel 
13. Wilson then started scouting the country for 
talent, and Rogers started drumming the city for 
money. 

explained the big-business community 
downtown and anybody else who would listen 
what public television and why they should 
support Rogers says. “They re- 
sponded very, very well.” Initially, contributions 
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Rogers and some his friends kept the sta- 
tion going until other donations and grants 
started flowing in. Although KERA far from 
financially secure, today the black and re- 
ceives donations from most the heavyweights 
the Dallas financial and business communities— 
including the two Dallas daily newspapers, each 
which owns its own station. KERA also 
generates contributions from what evidently 
rather élite viewer membership. Its recent sur- 
vey 4,000 members indicated that three- 
fourths had completed college, one-third had 
completed graduate school, and per cent 
earned $50,000 more year. 

think it’s remarkable tribute the so- 
called establishment that they have contributed 
with material and financial support without ask- 
ing for any control over the programming,” says 


“We worked 
very hard try 


Rogers. great many them had some ques- 
tions their minds whether certain the 
programs might not disagree with some their 
points view.” 

That probably putting mildly. KERA first 
began shape its new local image when the 
Ford Foundation-funded Newsroom went the 
air early Jim Lehrer, former city editor 
the Dallas Times Herald, was placed charge, 
and collected assortment reporters who, 
when they first appeared, were something jolt 
many viewers. audience accustomed 
gabby teams” neatly dressed men with 
close-cropped hair suddenly was faced with mix- 
ture black and white, male and female, young 
and middle-aged reporters, some with long hair, 
one with beard. They reported only local news; 
weather, sports, routine crime news—the 
backbone the commercial outlets’ shows. In- 
stead just reading the news, reporters might 


discuss it. Further, Newsroom sometimes was less 
than discreet the items chose air: when 
powerful, conservative county judge complained 
one Newsroom reporter about another staff 
member, referring him “that colored boy” 
and Newsroom reported the conver- 
sation without comment. 

Newsroom quickly rankled some Establishment 
elements, and some quarters was branded 
divisive element the community. But grad- 
ually, Dallas began accept Newsroom. Lehrer, 
who left the program May become public 
affairs coordinator for the Public Broadcasting 
Service, attributes this acceptance the pro- 
gram’s selective, in-depth coverage and its efforts 
present all sides local issues. worked 
very hard try fair,” Lehrer says. “And 
gradually, people began realize that were 
really concerned about what was happening 
locally.” 

Newsroom its best turns out report quite 
unlike anything elsewhere. Its flexible hour-long 
format allowed recently devote much 
evening skillful film profile Fort Worth 
ambulance driver; another time turned over 
most show candid film report homo- 
sexuals Dallas. When there important is- 
sue the courts, Newsroom has available three 
bright young lawyers (one fulltime reporter, the 
others consultants) analyze it. Darwin Payne, 
who succeeded Lehrer moderator, excel- 
lent media analyst with eye for the bizarre (he 
once compared the local coverage given debu- 
tantes over three-month period that for 
controversial telephone rate hike proposal; the 

Newsroom developed, KERA branched 
far its budget allowed into other forms local 
programming. Its two major efforts have been 
Town Hall, the weekly, hour-long community 
forum described earlier, and intensive series 
election specials that began before last May’s 
state primaries and will continue through the 
general election November. This fall, plans 
add Mexican-American affairs program (con- 
ducted Spanish, with English subtitles) and its 

The Dallas station’s local productions don’t 


WJCT (Channel 7), the educational station 
slogan. Since 1968, with the help grants from 
government agencies and the Ford Foundation, the 
station has shaped its prime-time programming al- 
most exclusively around the concept tnat sustained, 
genuine interaction between station 
community not only fulfills public service requisite 
but makes for lively viewing well. 

offers the most thorough and meaningful 
coverage local issues available anywhere this 
city 529,000; appears enjoy more credibility 
among all elements, rich and poor, conservative and 
liberal, black and white, than local newspapers 
commercial stations, and has generated feeling 
among persons and groups that there 
media outlet through which they can heard. All 
this being accomplished with annual budget 
$347,000 and staff eleven, including technicians. 

The core the station’s involve- 
ment” operations interview-telephone show 
called Feedback, aired live from five 
nights week. times the whole show devoted 
single guest issue, but generally there are 
three four interview segments, with the option 
(peculiar public TV) letting the show run 
past its allotted hour some segment 
“Any time issue arises this community,” says 
John Farmer, recognized ‘‘street among the 
black population one poverty area, can just 
bet Feedback going have someone the 
show who knows about it, either that same night 
soon after. They don’t duck anything.” 

After initial studio interrogation such staff 
members former newspapermen Monroe Camp- 
bell and Tom Jones, the questioning guests 
turned over telephone callers. Through this for- 
mat, Jacksonville citizens recent months have 
been able put their own questions directly 
school officials about court-ordered desegregation 
and busing plans, city officials and industry 
spokesmen about the possible environmental and 
economic effects new giant nuclear manufac- 
turer coming town, welfare rights leaders about 
local welfare practices and poverty conditions, 
psychiatrist about mental health problems small 
children, transportation and ecology experts about 
the potential impact proposed superhighways 
near the city, drug researcher about aJolescent 
drug problems, civil rights leaders and postal 
authorities about racial discrimination the Jack- 
sonville postoffice, state legislators about variety 
pending bills, and on. 

Once weekly, Feedback includes popular feature 
called “Gripe Night,” described health 
forum the air where viewers call voice 
any and all gripes they have been storing up.” 
Usually callers focus problems they have en- 
countered living Jacksonville, ranging from 
discourteous policemen unreliable garbage col- 
lections. Feedback reporters who field the calls refer 
viewers appropriate agencies for help when possi- 


Jacksonville’s ‘feedback’ experiment 


ble follow the complaints themselves, report- 
ing their findings subsequent programs. More 
than once gripe has changed Jacksonville’s way 
doing things. After one viewer complained, for ex- 
ample, that bridge closed for cable repairs would 
soon closed again for resurfacing, the mayor 
ordered work schedules changed both jobs 
simultaneously, thus lessening the inconvenience 
thousands motorists. 

supplement Feedback, WJCT telecasts all 
Jacksonville city council meetings and all Duval 
County school board meetings and 
During lulls, the station may switch back anchor- 
men who solicit viewers’ phone comments the 
decisions taken. Once, viewers reacted negatively 
vote the school board had completed just be- 
fore recess that board members, upon reconvening, 
rescinded their decision. 

Dry these meetings often are, surprising 
number Jacksonville citizens from 
economic brackets seem tune them in, least 
briefly. Many viewers say they prefer the live cover- 
age truncated news reports because it’s ‘‘more 

The same kind credibility attaches the sta- 
tion’s special-events coverage, much which re- 
flects inventive flair rarely seen public TV. 
Seeking fresh and more way dealing with 
political candidates during recent campaign, execu- 
tive producer Dan Kossoff and his staff devised The 
Election Game. Borrowing from the Jeopardy day- 
time quiz show format, involved having candidates 
take turns selecting one two dozen numbered 
squares large game board, then answering, 
specified time period, the question behind the 
numbered square. this approach,” says Kos- 
soff, candidate isn’t able use the old trick 
turning conventional interview into filibuster 
his strong 

explore the myth that blacks vote bloc, 
Channel last winter produced Black Vote Special, 
which black supporters were recruited speak 
behalf every candidate the 
George Wallace. 

Similarly, after commercial stations refused 
so, WJCT telecast full between 
representatives city agencies and black residents 
impoverished area where there had been 
police-citizen conflict. next day,” recalls Harry 
Fields, antipoverty worker who helped organize 
the meeting, people called and called and 
called our office say, never knew such condi- 
tions existed Jacksonville’ and offer help. The 
United Fund for the first time began looking this 
area and figuring out programs. And some- 
thing else important—people here who were sure 
they didn’t count found out they could penetrate 
the media and have their cries heard.” 


CHARLES REMSBERG 


Charles Remsberg, freelance writer based 
the Chicago suburb Evanston, writes for various 


national magazines. 
{ 
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attract nearly many viewers its most popular 
national offerings, such Sesame Street and Mis- 
terogers’ Neighborhood. Nielsen ratings for 
the month ended March Newsroom—the most 
popular KERA local show—captured only per 
cent the metropolitan viewing audience (14,000 
households). comparison, Thursday nights 
the competing Hee Haw drew per cent the 
viewing audience, 235,000 households. But sta- 
tion officials are determined make local 
broadcasting. only way station makes 
local impression its news and public affairs,” 
says Wilson. “Take that out, and you could wake 
any big town America and the television 
programming would look alike.” 

Thus KERA justifies its series election spe- 
cials, which some have described case pub- 
lic affairs overkill. During April the station de- 
voted twenty-five hours prime time 
interviews with more than 200 candidates for 
state and local offices. The show focusing the 
gubernatorial candidates was well received: the 
only gathering most the major candidates 
during the campaign, was beamed nearly state- 
wide through hookups with other public broad- 
casting stations, and made newspaper headlines 
across Texas. But sessions featuring candidates for 
area seats the Texas House and Senate sparked 
only mild interest. 

KERA has learned that its audience can 
temperamental. Even series acclaimed 
Elizabeth drew viewer complaints over bit 
nudity, and feedback from more controversial lo- 
cal and national programming sometimes fierce. 
But KERA has lost only one grant, due 
squabble between Newsroom and prominent 
county official, and Wilson insists that the expe- 
rience only stiffened KERA’s resolve not bend. 
“You can’t attract good staff bending 


pressure, and you bend, eventually the com- 
munity starts realizing it,” says. 

Wilson thinks the best way avoid having 
bend increase dues-paying members 50,000 
quickly possible. “If you’re funded just 
few sources, even the pressure isn’t explicit, im- 
plicitly it’s there that you’re trying please those 
people,” says. Accordingly, KERA launched 
intensive drive boost membership 20,000 
year-end—double the 1971 total. But officials 
now concede the figure probably will closer 
16,000 17,000. “People think television 
the last form free entertainment,” Wilson says. 
have make them know free.” 

Compared some other public broadcasting 
stations, KERA least reasonably stable 
financial position. fiscal 1971, ended Aug. 31, 
its operating revenues $1.6 million exceeded 
expenses $1.3 million, although dipped 
slightly into the red with payment some notes 
and equipment. Revenues fiscal 1971 included 
$1.1 million contributions and grants and an- 
other $400,000 from school fees. Its 1972 fund- 
raising drive already has raised more than $1.1 
million gifts $100 and over, and another 
$90,600 from sales memberships. 

But that doesn’t sweep clouds from the future. 
Next year the Ford Foundation’s Newsroom grant 
will cut $250,000 from its current $375,000, 
and the station will have raise the balance. Al- 
ready officials worry that the show’s budget will 
have cut. Perhaps most important, officials 
doubt that they can produce the type expanded 
local programming they feel needed without 
sizable budget increase. programming 
wholly question can get enough money,” 
Rogers says. are damned tight for money 
that it’s remarkable that we’re doing what 
are.” 


triumphant 


—Greenville, 


Pause Pray 


God, help less cri- 
tical others and more open 


them people whose 


News, Feb. ings, needs and faults are 
very much own. 


Amen. 


More weather information 
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was shortly before p.m. that rainy Thurs- 
day last May when Bob Bruner the Newspaper 
Guild walked from the Boston Herald Traveler 
executive offices, where and other union leaders 
had met with the publisher, and headed for the 
cityroom deliver the bad news. comes,” 
said reporter Bruner entered the spacious 
green room. 

wonder could call your people together?” 
Bruner asked city editor Robert Kierstead. 

“Try keep them away!” said Kierstead, re- 
porters, copy editors, rewritemen, copyboys, sec- 
retaries, and members the other departments 
gathered around Bruner hear the words they 
had dreaded for many years. They tried fix 
their attention Bruner, but the insistent buzz- 
ing the telephones became exasperating in- 
trusion until Charles Ball, another city editor, 
asked the switchboard operator hold all rou- 
tine calls. She understood. 

And what was left the staff the Boston 
Herald Traveler—125 years old, once the largest- 


Jack Thomas, editorial writer for the Boston Globe, 
earlier this year was Stanford Journalism Fellow. 


Did Boston’s ‘Herald Traveler’ have fail? 


While management battled save license, its once-powerful newspaper declined. 
Now both the WHDH-TV franchise and the newspaper are gone. Why? 


JACK THOMAS 


selling newspaper the city, winner six Pu- 
litzer Prizes, and for years the Bible Boston 
Brahmins—gathered the mouth the copy- 
desk and for the next five minutes heard the de- 
tails how their morning newspaper would 
fold June and the building would sold 
the Hearst Corp. for $8.6 million. 

recently 1940, Boston had nine daily news- 
But the collapse the Herald (circulation 
192,000) leaves only the Globe, which sells 417,000 
morning and afternoon editions, and the Hearst 
newspaper, the Record American, which sells 
370,000. 

The Boston Herald Traveler: born 1846 
penny afternoon newspaper city that had 
120 papers and periodicals transmitting news, 
slander, gossip, and opinion; grew into the city’s 
most wealthy newspaper, wielding great power 
and prestige with Boston’s rich aristocrats; for 
time was known New England’s leading news- 
paper; and withered and died humiliated, ail- 
ing dependent bitterly contested station. 

The Herald-Traveler Corp., which owned the 
newspaper, and radio station, and 
the city’s three commercial 
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stations—did not publish profit-and-loss figures 
for each enterprise. But was known that while 
the newspaper the late Sixties lost much 
million year, the corporation showed con- 
sistent profit because steady income from the 
station. Then came Federal Communica- 
tions ruling this spring forcing the Herald 
Traveler surrender its license for Channel 

The case began Dec. 15, 1947, when Robert 
Choate, then publisher the Boston Herald and 
Traveler, which were separate newspapers within 
the corporation until 1967, submitted li- 
cense application. the intervening quarter- 
century, eight major companies competed for the 
license. The case went the hearing stage three 
times. was appealed the Federal Circuit 
Court six times and the U.S. Supreme Court four 
times. There were four reversals. Three times the 
Herald Traveler appeared the victor. Finally 
Boston Broadcasters, Inc., group Boston busi- 
nessmen, won. was then that Harold Clancy, 
Herald Traveler publisher, announced: “The loss 
our authority operate television Channel 
Boston has eliminated the source funds es- 
sential continue newspaper operations.” 

How did the fate the newspaper become 
inextricably intertwined with that the sta- 
tion? Why was the outcome the license dispute 
doubt for long? The answers those ques- 
tions tell much, microcosm, about several basic 
problems U.S. mass media today. 

Following World War II, when was em- 
bryo, the federal government used complicated 
formula based population, engineering data, 
and community profiles allocate certain num- 
ber stations each city. There were few 
sets, and many cases only large corpora- 
tions were able endure the financial losses 
waiting for the industry mature. 1947, 
Choate applied for one Boston’s three allotted 
commercial stations. But did not press for the 
license, and the application was dormant through 
Korean War freeze awarding channels. 

When the war ended, licenses suddenly 
were valuable (about million each Boston), 
and five applicants filed for the unassigned Chan- 
nel When there more than one application 
for license, the FCC holds comparative hear- 
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ings which each applicant presents evidence. 
the basis such proceedings 1954 and 
1955, hearing examiner awarded the license 
Greater Boston Television, Inc.—but 1957 the 
FCC overruled him and awarded the license 
the Herald-Traveler Corp. 

While the decision was being appealed, the 
Herald-Traveler Corp. began telecasting under 
temporary license. But March, 1958, George 
McConnaughey, then FCC chairman, made fate- 
ful statement Congressional committee: 
admitted that twice between the deci- 
sion favoring Greater Boston and the FCC’s de- 
cision favoring the Herald-Traveler Corp. had 
dined Washington hotels with publisher 
Choate. This resulted the Appeals re- 
turning the case the FCC for review. 

Following special hearing, the FCC 1960 
ruled that Choate had “demonstrated 
tempted pattern influence,” and that “such 
action does violence the integrity the com- 
mission process.” added that the incident re- 
flected adversely the Herald-Traveler Corp. 
and weakened its position against competitors, 
but did not demonstrate complete lack char- 
acter that would require disqualification. The 
FCC ordered new comparative hearings, invited 
applications, and ordered the Herald Traveler, 
while retaining its temporary license, compete 
for permanent license new applicant. 

Nov. 1962, third-floor private dining 
room one Boston’s most exclusive restau- 
rants, group businessmen gathered discuss 
the feasibility applying for the license. The 
next month they made financial commitments, 
and January, Boston Broadcasters, Inc.—the 
eventual winner—was formed. The initial mini- 
mum contribution was $1,000; the maximum, 
$10,000. the case dawdled through the FCC 
maze, more stock became available, and eventually 
individual investments ranged upward $50,000. 

Choate died 1963. 1964, more hearings 
produced the first explicit warning that the 
Herald and Traveler were jeopardy—dissident 
stockholders were said urging the sale the 
papers. Choate had come close selling them 
the Globe, but his heir, George Akerson, and his 
assistant, Harold Clancy, were convinced they 
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BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 19, IT WILL BE THE 


BOSTON HERALD TRAVELER 
American 


bringing together the feature content, comics and 
news gathering facilities two great newspapers 


One Greater, Expanded, Full-Size, Paper 


If you enjoy it in the Herald Traveler, you will now Brand new for you 
‘enjoy it in Boston's new and greater newspaper — 

the daily Herald Traveler and Record from the Record American 
the Sunday Herald Traveier and Sunday Advertiser. All this ...and much, much more 
‘The things you like in today’s Herald Traveler will 

be yours in the new, expanded full-size paper . . . STREET greet comics: 
PLUS the outstanding features and news of the corercemng 
Record 


Two for one! Full Associated Press, United Press 
International, New York Times News Service and 
Hearst Headline Service. Your favorite commenta- 
tors, local news and feature writers, sports experts, 
stock market analysts and complete stock tables. The 
familiar pages on food, fashion, beauty, society, 
medicine and Chatter Line. The great comics of buth 
papers — all in one greater, expanded newspaper to 
better serve the greater Boston area. Get your copy. 


—Boston Herald Traveler, June 


newspaper town, with one the newspapers 


could maintain the larger power base represented 
all their properties. 

Indeed, August 1966—twenty-five months 
after the hearing began—examiner Herbert Sharf- 
man ruled favor the Herald-Traveler Corp., 
contending that Choate’s death had made moot 
the effect his meetings with McConnaughey. 
“In such circumstances,” said, would al- 
most sadistic perpetuate curse against cor- 
poration for something which had not helped but 
had hurt merely—for comes down this—to 
demonstrate the inviolability the commission’s 
procedures. Such biblical fury not properly 
part the administrative process.” 

January, 1969, however, the FCC overturned 
Sharfman’s decision and ruled that the Herald 
Traveler should surrender the license BBI. 
has frequently been written that the all-important 
1969 decision was based attempt diversify 
media Boston, and that true. But the license 
was ordered taken from the Herald Traveler also 


because had shifted executive control 1963 
without FCC approval and because the company’s 
owners were little involved day-to-day manage- 
ment the station. awarding licenses, the FCC 
gives preference integration ownership and 
operating responsibility; BBI said that six stock- 
holders, holding per cent the stock, pro- 
posed work fulltime the station. Further, the 
FCC had refused consider broadcast 
record, declaring that past performance mean- 
ingful only exceeds the average; the WHDH 
record and the programming plans BBI, 
said, were both within average bounds. 

The franchise-forfeiture ruling stunned the 
communications industry. 496 commercial 
stations the U.S., 160 were controlled news- 
paper interests; and forty-four communities, 
the only local station was controlled the 
only local newspaper. According Broadcasting, 
much the U.S. media ownership structure was 
jeopardy. May 1969, however, the FCC 
pointed out that the case differed substantially 
from ordinary disputes: 


Not until September, 1962, did WHDH receive 
license operate the television station, and even 
then, its license was issued for period four 
months only, because the commission’s concern 
with the inroads made WHDH upon the rules 
governing fair and orderly 
unique events and procedures place WHDH 
substantially different posture from the conven- 
tional applicant for renewal broadcast license. 


retrospect, the Herald-Traveler Corp. seems 
have fared well earning estimated $51 
million, from 1963 until 1971, from channel 
that, the FCC ruled finally, the company did not 
deserve. not known what the case cost. BBI 
certainly spent about million winning 
the license, and the Herald-Traveler Corp. esti- 
mated have paid excess million 
trying hold it. 

More importantly from the standpoint the 
Herald Traveler, although the newspaper bene- 
fitted from revenues that covered its deficits, 
the seventeen-year franchise battle distracted 
management from according the paper the pri- 
ority that might have avoided deficits. After the 
jointly owned morning Herald and afternoon 
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Traveler were merged 1967, the offspring be- 
came increasingly bland. 

few years ago, for example, the state attorney 
office charged major suburban used car 
dealer (who was also major advertiser Boston 
newspapers) with turning back the odometers 
used automobiles. The Herald 
porter filed three routine paragraphs. 

“This business with the odometers has been 
major consumer complaint,” according mid- 
Herald editor. could have 


“Hearst benefits 
retaining voice 


found out whether this was the first time such 
charges were brought, how the attorney general’s 
office obtained its evidence, whether this meant 
serious crackdown used car dealers, and really 
done job for the reader. The very least 
should have done was run the three paragraphs, 
but you know what happened? editor took 
the story senior night editor and said him, 
‘Here’s red flag,’ assuming that the story would 
have checked approved somebody high 
up. The editor read the story, put his pocket, 
and said ‘thank you.’ never appeared the 
Herald, and the next day, the Globe carried the 
complete story page 3.” 

Herald reporters frequently complained city 
editors that the Herald had only one reporter 
stories that the Globe covered with two three. 

And another American newspaper has died. 


Some people are convinced that the Herald 
could have clung life for one more year, 
Hearst’s Record American would have been the 
first fold. one Herald editor explained, 
“The Herald and the Record American were like 
two tired old prizefighters, battering each other 
the middle the ring, hoping God the other 
would collapse is, Hearst benefits 
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retaining Boston voice which will issue from 
plant far more modern than its longtime quarters. 
The Herald two-story brick building, 
completed fourteen years ago cost mil- 
lion, roomy, has ample parking, modest cafe- 
teria, good location, and air conditioning—con- 
veniences which were lacking the Record 
seventy-five-year-old plant downtown. 

Most senior executives the merged newspa- 
per, called the Boston Herald Traveler and Rec- 
ord American, were Hearst employees, but some 
personnel and more than 
dozen reporters are from the Herald Traveler. 
Severance pay Herald Traveler employees to- 
taled about $6.8 million, more than million 
that eleven contract personnel—four whom 
alone are dividing $1.3 million. 

WHDH, which refused negotiate with the 
new station, selling piecemeal $2.6 million 
worth equipment and prepaid film rentals, but 
keeping its $1.3 million building for its radio 
stations, which earned million 1971. 

The new station—with the call letters WCVB— 
meanwhile, having problems. Most WHDH staff 
members, including popular anchorman Jack 
Hynes and Don Gillis, merely moved across the 
metropolitan area the new station’s plant 
Needham. But CBS-TV, reportedly out concern 
over the economic effects the independent local 
programming pledged WCVB, dropped its 
affiliation with Channel leaving the new station 
with alternative new network affiliation 
(ABC-TV), while competitor WNAC (Channel 
offers generally more-popular former 
CBS-TV network schedule. The first Nielsen rat- 
ings since the ownership changeover dropped the 
new station from first third position; almost 
immediately, about thirty employees were laid off. 

The greatest tragedy, however, that nearly 
200,000 persons who had been buying the Herald 
Traveler are now without newpaper. And 
though, the New York Times observed, the 
rancorous license fight had left the Herald 
with “little more than echo its prestige and 
aggressiveness,” there Boston sense loss. 
now two-newspaper town, with one the 
newspapers part chain—Hearst—which itself 
has been retrenching. This not happy prospect. 
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Notes the art 


there 
‘new journalism’? 


panel discussions, attending 
counter-convention, reading books 
and articles Tom Wolfe and 
Michael Arlen, and 
viewed several high school stu- 
dents about it, have finally come 
the conclusion that the New 
Journalism does not exist. 
false category. There only good 
writing and bad writing, smart ideas 
and dumb ideas, hard work and 
laziness. 

Anyone who less than thirty- 
five and owns typewriter becomes 
known “new journalist.” Writ- 
ers different Richard Gold- 
stein, Eldridge Cleaver, and Rex 
Reed get lumped together under 
‘contrived umbrella. 

Everyone has different defini- 
tion what the New Journalism is. 
It’s the use fictional techniques, 
it’s composite characterization, it’s 
the art form that’s replacing the 
novel, which dying. it’s anyone 
who use write for the old Herald 
Tribune magazine, it’s participation 
the event the writer, it’s the 
transcendence objectivity, it’s 
anyone who makes quotes, it’s 
anyone who hangs out the Lion’s 
Head bar. 

Seymour Krim, piece New 
American Review, once made ref- 
erence the “Cleaver-Rubin-New- 
field style.” And Mike Arlen, the 
Atlantic, linked and Tom Wolfe 
together: New Journalist 
the end, think, less journalist 
than impresario. Tom Wolfe 


presents Phil Spector! Jack Newfield 
presents Nelson Rockefeller! Nor- 
man Mailer presents the Moon 
Shot!” 

This piece explain why 
don’t think there such thing 
New Journalism, and why don’t 
think new journalist. 

begin with, there not that 
much new about the new journal- 
ism. Advocacy preceded the who- 
couple centuries. Tom Paine 
and Voltaire were New Journalists. 
was John Milton when wrote 
his Areopagitica against government 
censorship the seventeenth cen- 
tury. “Objective” journalism devel- 
oped with the teletype and radio 
news. 

Defoe, Addison Steele, 
Stephen Crane, and Mark Twain 
were all New Journalists according 
most definitions. was Karl 
Marx when wrote for the Herald 
Tribune. 

Yet something different and bet- 
ter does seem have happened 
mass publication journalism the 
last fifteen years. suspect 
nothing more profound than lot 
good writers coming along the 
same time, and few wise editors 
like Dan Wolf, Clay Felker, and 
William Shawn giving these writers 
lot space and freedom ex- 
press point view. wouldn’t re- 
fine the generality much more than 
that. 

But this new rush talent did 
not, Tom Wolfe seems suggest, 
spring Zeus-like from John Hay 
Whitney’s banker’s brow 
Trib’s protean cityroom 
1963. appears, rather, have 
crystallized Esquire the late 
1950’s, and have been motivated 
economic desperation com- 
pete with Playboy’s sexist center- 
folds, then attracting considerable 
advertising revenue away from Es- 
quire. 

was during this period that Es- 
quire published brilliant profiles 
Joe DiMaggio, Frank Sinatra, and 
Joe Louis Gay Talese. Talese 
managed get inside his subjects’ 


private and interior lives, and give 
readers deeper, truer sense how 
things really are. the same time 
Tom Morgan, now Mayor Lindsay’s 
press secretary, wrote equally rich 
portraits Roy Cohn, David Suss- 
kind, and Sammy Davis, Jr. These 
are preserved forgotten book, 
Self Creations: Impersonalities, 
which some paperback publisher 
should wake and reissue. 

Then 1960 Esquire editor 
named Clay Felker had idea, and 
assigned Norman Mailer cover 
real event, the Democratic national 
convention Los Angeles. Mailer’s 
piece was masterwork good 
writing and clear thinking. was 
not new form. John Hersey, also 
novelist, had written about real 
event—Hiroshima. George Orwell 
had written about the Spanish Civil 
War. James Agee had written about 
the life white tenant farmers 
Let Now Praise Famous Men. 

novelist distinction, wrote great 
work journalism. And Esquire, 
economic war with Playboy, pub- 
lished all 30,000 words. was at- 
tending Hunter College then, and 
Mailer’s piece blew mind. also 
blew Pete Hamill’s and Jimmy Bres- 
lin’s. Mailer opened door with 
that piece, and the one did 
the Liston-Patterson fight. But 
was not new art form. did not 
invent anything. just wrote great 
liberating prose. Just like Lillian 
Ross, Joe Mitchell, Lieb- 
ling, Westbrook Pegler and 
Mencken. 

grew three journalists: 
Murray Kempton, sportswriter Jim- 
Cannon, and Stone. From 
Kempton tried learn irony and 
sense history; from Cannon 
love for the city and sense 
drama; from Stone reverence for 
facts, truth, and justice. Later, from 
Hamill and Breslin, would learn 
the legitimacy rage, the folly 
politeness, and sense concrete- 
ness about the lives ordinary 
people. 

Then along comes Tom Wolfe, 
the Boswell the boutiques, with 


history the New Journalism 
that never mentions Kempton, Can- 
non, Stone. Lillian Ross and 
Joe Mitchell, who wrote for the 
rival New Yorker. any Village 
Voice writer, for that matter. Like 
any faithful Boswell, Wolfe only 
mentions his friends. 

had lot shop talk con- 
versations with Hamill and Breslin, 
and both feel special debt Can- 
non for the shaping their craft. 
Hamill, fact, dedicated his book 
Irrational Ravings Cannon. 

This how Pete described Can- 
non’s influence him: “But was 
Cannon who made want 
newspaperman. wrote sports 
column, but was always more 
than that. some ways the hero 
the column was its style, un- 
disciplined personal mixture 
New York street talk, soaring ele- 
gance, Hemingway and Algren, deep 
Celtic feeling, city loneliness, Pro- 
hibition violence, and 
belief honor.” 

But 
Jimmy Cannon “New 
just good one? 

Another exceptional sportswriter 
the Fifties left his mark many 
us: Heinz. Heinz’ classic 
1952 piece Rocky Graziano can 
found the anthology The Best 
Sport, published Viking. 
Heinz also authored lean, beauti- 
ful novel about boxing, The Profes- 
Breslin calls Heinz “the best 
ever saw.” Yet Wolfe and most 
students the New Journalism 
have never even heard him. 

called the New Journal- 
ism really dozen different styles 
writing. Talese and Capote 
one thing very well. Rex Reed has 
his own act. Breslin, Hamill, and 
have certain things common—a 
populist politics, working-class back- 
grounds, respect for Mailer, Kemp- 
ton, Cannon, and Heinz, and love 
for this wounded city. Sometimes 
think the three us, one pusher, 
and one junkie will the last five 
people left town. 

And Tom Wolfe represents an- 
other strand all this. 


Columbia Journalism Review 


gifted, original writer, but has 
the social conscience ant. 
Wolfe dandy. His basic interest 
the flow fashion, the tics 
and trinkets the rich. But 
Wolfe represents conservative, 
perhaps apolitical approach, there 
also the committed school 
Stone, Kempton, Royko, Halber- 
stam, Wicker, Cowan, Hentoff, and 
many others. 

Some alleged New Journalists, 
like Robin Reisig and James Ridge- 
way, are really part older 
muckraking tradition that stretches 


“It comes down 
good writing and 
hard work 


back Lincoln Steffens and Ida 
Tarbell. Jack Anderson, who 
considered journalist” be- 
cause has syndicated column. 

Actually, think the only really 
new journalism America today 
being done people like Studs 
Terkel and Robert Coles, who are 
trying record history from the 
bottom, through the eyes aver- 
age, unfamous people, rather than 
through presidents and celebrities. 

Paul Village Voice stories 
coal miners and the residents 
Forest Hills are also this demo- 
cratic vein. are own prison 
articles, where try present the 
prison reality from the point 
view powerless unknown inmates, 
rather than wardens, expert pe- 
nologists, corrections bureaucrats, 
liberal politicians. 

The New Journalism not going 
become evolutionary substi- 
tute for the novel, Norman Pod- 
horetz first suggested 1958 essay, 
“The Article Art.” Tom Wolfe 
also made this excessive claim his 
recent essay New York magazine. 
The New Journalism, Wolfe wrote, 
“is causing panic, dethroning the 
novel the Number One literary 


genre, starting the first new direc- 
tion American literature half 
century.” 

Nonsense. 


First all, there are still plenty 
fine novelists around: Barth, 
Roth, Updike, Bellow, Ellison, 
Pynchon, and Malamud are all 
working. Plus fresh talents the 
way like Fred Exley, Robert 
Stone, Marge Piercy, Sol Yurick, and 
Robert Coover, who assure the vi- 
tality the genre. 

Second, some the best 
Journalists” have found their own 
expanded form still inhibiting 
they have turned writing novels 
themselves—Hamill, Breslin, Joan 
Didion, Jeremy Larner, David Hal- 
berstam, Joe McGinniss, and earlier, 
Mailer, Baldwin, and Heinz. Breslin 
and Joe Flaherty have spent the 
last year working novels. 

Third, most alleged New 
Journalists have read lot nat- 
uralistic novels, and have been in- 
fluenced Dreiser, Dos Passos, Far- 
rell, Steinbeck, and Algren. This 
tradition seems out fashion now, 
but called the New Journal- 
ism owes lot dues it. 

There room for both good 
novels and good journalism. The 
need for newness, the competition 
categories, just game egos. 
Why deny our roots? What the 
What’s wrong with giving credit 
Jimmy Cannon and John Steinbeck? 

The distinction has also been 
blurred between what called New 
Journalism and underground jour- 
nalism. New Journalism can 
least recognized good writing 
and thinking, there little 
that most the underground 
press. exempt papers 
like Boston’s Phoenix and 
Daily Planet.) East 
Village Other proved 
linear heads couldn’t write linear 
prose. The dumbest political col- 
umn the year—even worse than 
Evans and Novak—was Gold- 
stein’s romanticization George 
Wallace recently the New York 
Ace. 


ad 


Most political writers for most 
underground papers don’t know 
how things really work, and lack the 
Breslin-Hamill instinct for the con- 
crete. this point, conventional 
“old David Bro- 
der, Jim Perry, Alan Otten, Martin 
Nolan, and Mary McGrory write 
better and see clearer than the un- 
derground pundits. 

The underground press has been 
very good writing about certain 
things—the war, 
tion, prisons, rock music. But 
has been very bad reporting 
other things—electoral politics, orig- 
inal muckraking, neighborhoods and 
ordinary people, crime and the fear 
crime and violence and arrogance 
when they appear the Left. 

was Life magazine that broke 
the Abe Fortas and San Diego scan- 
dals. was Hamill’s piece New 
York magazine [April 14, 1969] that 
first noticed the swelling rage 
white workingmen’s neighborhoods. 
was the Staten Island Advance 
that first exposed the horror Wil- 
lowbrook. was Jack Anderson 
who exposed ITT. These are the 
sort stories better underground 
press might have dug out first. 

Some press critics have tried 
make “advocacy” the line that di- 
vides “biased, new 
journalism ob- 
jective mainstream journalism. But 
seems that the most blatant 
advocacy journalists have almost al- 
ways been the Right. 

Joe Alsop has been advocating 
(and predicting) American mili- 
tary victory Vietnam for dec- 
ade. William Buckley might 
the purest advocacy journalist the 
country. helped elect his brother 
the Senate 1970. cam- 
paigned for John Ashbrook New 
Hampshire this year. editor 
magazine with ideological 
line much more narrow and rigid 
than the Village Voice. even 
ran for mayor 1965. 

Somehow the concept advocacy 
journalism has become identified 
with the Left. But what about the 
Reader’s Digest? published 


seventy-seven pieces Vietnam 
since 1951, seventy-six them 
favor the war. Does U.S. News 
World Report present balanced 
view capitalism? New Hamp- 
shire’s Manchester Union Leader 
fair and objective? 

Objectivity can defined the 
way the mass media reported the 
history the Vietnam War before 
the Pentagon Papers; the way the 
racism the North was covered be- 
fore Watts; the way auto safety was 
reported before Ralph Nader. Ob- 
jectivity the media printing Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s lies about Attica 
until the facts came out that the 
state troopers and not the inmates 
had killed all the hostages; that the 
troopers used outlawed dum dum 
bullets; that 350 inmates, including 
some badly wounded, were beaten 
after they gave up. Objectivity 
printing dozen stories about 
minor welfare frauds, but not 
word about the Mylai massacre 
until Seymour Hersh. Objectivity 
not shouting “liar” crowded 
country. 

The goal for all journalists should 
possible. But the truth does not 
always reside exactly the middle. 
Truth not the square root two 
balanced quotes. don’t believe 
should “objective” about racism, 
the conditions inside Clinton 
Prison, lead poisoning, the 
fact that parts New 
Brownsville look like Quangtri. Cer- 
tain facts are not morally neutral. 

So, think there such thing 
New Journalism. still comes 
down good writing, and hard 
work, and clear thinking. The rest 
bullshit. The best motto for all 
still the last line James 
Baldwin’s introduction Notes 
est man and good writer.” 

Amen. 

JACK NEWFIELD 


Jack Newfield associate editor 
the Village Voice New York 
City. His article adapted, with per- 
mission, from the Voice. 1972 
the Village Voice, Inc. 


Self-coddling 
corrections 


May 23, 1972, letter from 
woman named Julie Grayson 
Roslyn, Long Island, was published 
the New York Times. began: 
don’t like tattle, but there are 
some employees your newspaper 
who aren’t paying attention. I’m 
referring the men charge 
filling the numbers the bottom 
each article, where says ‘Contin- 
ued Page Column —.’” Miss 
Grayson then spun out delightful 
half-column letter recounting the 
ordeal searching breathlessly for 
the pages where articles actually are 
continued. 

Quite apart from female chau- 
vinism (in implying that only man 
could commit such errors), Julie 
Grayson had made history. Hers 
was about the only letter—and cer- 
tainly the longest—within recent 
memory that has appeared the 
LETTERS column deal with 
mistake news articles. The 
column was once open news cor- 
rections. Today the normal letter 
that copious space disputes 
Times editorial new taxes, 
supports street potholes, 
demurs from Times view that 
cabbies are pretty peachy after 

Corrections news mistakes, 
when they have appeared, have gen- 
erally shown items inch 
inside column under the small-type 
buried long article. Except for 
cases libel extreme injustice, 
has been major achievement for 
aggrieved person organization 
get even one these snippets 
printed. Moreover, readership 
these items must have been infini- 
tesimal, for the minute heads have 
not even identified the subject. 

Having dealt with this subject oc- 
casionally for some years, 
CJR have been heartened late 
note signs modest progress the 
Times—and learn plans for 


more progress. May the plans far 
enough. 

Self-coddling corrections has 
seemed out character for the 
Times, which has been improving 
its service other ways. The paper 
has been doing increasingly ef- 
fective job reporting changes and 
and trends society—the kinds 
developments that are likely 
far more significant than the 
isolated incidents that used oc- 
cupy virtually all headlines. The 
Times’ news service, distributed 
supplement the and the UPI, 
has brought major improvement 
many local newspapers. the 
record” than used be—ignor- 
ing many appointments, awards, 
speeches, and other pieces “rou- 
tine” least more 
readable and more broadly informa- 
tive than once was. 

Nor the correction practice 
character with the Times’ general 
posture. The management distri- 
butes far and wide almost any- 
one who requests the in-house 
publication Winners Sinners, 
which deals sharply and humorously 
with the newspaper’s grammatical 
slips and factual goofs. The Times, 
from all accounts, has few those 
pretensions that 
seem have kept the Reader’s 
Digest from printing corrections 
answers its articles, however 
merited they may seem outsiders. 
gives abundant space any criti- 
cism itself from Spiro Agnew 
from some White House 
member. Yet there growing army 
individuals and organizations who 
feel they have been misrepresented 
the newspaper and battle 
vain get correction op- 
posing interpretation published. 

For all its elaborate editorial 
makeup, the Times has had 
convenient place easy formula 
for correcting errors today. Judging 
from mail that has been shown 
unit staff members devoting vir- 
tually fulltime writing letters ex- 
plaining why correction doesn’t 


seem justified why would 
more harm than good. 

Having dealt with the subject 
briefly when was Editorial Chair- 
man CJR [see “Department 
Correction,” Spring, 1968], have 
since received complete files from 
numerous aggrieved individuals. 
few examples: 

—G. Keith Funston, former pres- 
ident the New York Stock Ex- 
change, who had become chairman 
the board the Olin Corp., was 
referred Times story the 
stock exchange “G. Keith Funs- 
ton, who resigned president 
the Olin Corp.” After weekend 
the phone with confused and puz- 
zled friends, Funston, who had not 
resigned, telephoned the Times 
register his protest. result, the 
following item appeared Oct. 
1969, the end unrelated 
news story: 


Correction 

Keith Funston, former 
president the New York Stock 
Exchange, chairman the 
board the Olin Corp. Due 
typographical error, Mr. Funston 
was incorrectly identified Sat- 
urday’s editions The New 
York Times. 


The item referred neither the 
context nor the nonresignation. 
The little verb “is” was expected 
carry heavy burden. 

—Daniel Watts, black editor 
Liberator magazine, tried for 
weeks get correction the 
Times’ statement that one Edwin 
Ellis, convicted for shooting, had 
served “the editor” Liberator 
job Ellis had never held (though 
had once been 
Watts says was never able get 
correction. 

Sometimes, 
the Times has preferred slipping 
correction into the body news 
story. Last July gave unusual 
attention modest lecture series 
Boston University sponsored 
the Edward Bernays Foundation. 
Searching for the reason for such at- 


tention, one found the next-to- 
last paragraph the story: 


the obituary Mrs. Flor- 
ence Sutro Anspacher, theater 
benefactor, yesterday’s issue 
The New York Times, was 
inadvertently stated that Mr. 
Bernays was deceased. The 
Times regrets the error. 


Mr. Bernays, seems, had been 
the phone protesting that was 
very much alive. old hand 
public relations, suggested con- 
venient way out. Other examples 
are more complicated and some- 
times more serious. 

The Times has been far from 
alone. Across the country eminent 
citizens seethe over short-of-libel er- 
rors uncorrected grudgingly ac- 
knowledged obscure spots 
their local papers. Congressman 
ridiculed long Wall Street 
Journal article could not get the pa- 
per print point-by-point answer 
letter even paid ad. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal runs cor- 
rections regularly and fairly promi- 
nently under BEG YOUR PARDON 
head. rare paper gives real promi- 
basis. 

Newsweek and Time will gen- 
erally publish letters correction, 
but only they are brief; detailed 
rebuttals rarely get into print. The 
Digest has regularly turned 
down corrections rebuttals, even 
from high 
Broadcast stations must and 
carry answers their editorials, but 
generally takes cause celebre 
(or clear-cut libel) produce cor- 
rection network station news 
items. 

their own account, according 
Editors’ newsletter 1970, 
PAPERS ARE QUICK ADMIT ERRORS 
AND PRINT CORRECTIONS. survey 
respondents, 
something called the Image Com- 
mittee, was less clearcut than the 
heading. For example, nearly half 
the papers said they had 
“formal” policy for handling cor- 
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rection. Two-thirds said they ran 
five fewer corrections month. 

The APME study noted that 
some papers still hold the idea 
that correction hurts the paper 
more than the original error. Thus 
the Hutchinson, Kan., News admit- 
ted disguising headlines over cor- 
rections order able tell 
any offended party that the correc- 


ran, but avoid calling 


the attention other readers. Such 
policy suggests that the accuracy 
the story didn’t have much pub- 
lic importance the first place. 
seems high time for mature 
media get over their uptightness. 


“Acknowledgement 
fallibility could 


Why not relax, recognize that some 
mistakes are inevitable, and correct 
them with appropriate prominence? 
The forthright, 
rection error seems more likely 
build confidence than under- 
mine it. What hurts credibility 
pretend that errors are virtually 
nonexistent—while citizen leaders 
exchange stories uncorrected 
grudgingly acknowledged injustices. 

The New York Times, whose ex- 
ample followed many 
media, has opportunity exert 
some leadership mature way. 
Thus was good recently ob- 
serve change the Times attitude 
the subject. had least begun 
running the 
more often (six recent week 
opposed one like period two 
years ago). front-paged one cor- 
rection egregious error about 
former Attorney General Mitchell 
(mislabeling his companion 
photo ITT official). has 
even boxed correction inside. 

Rosenthal, Times manag- 
ing editor, when shown draft 


this article, said the problem had 
been getting important attention 
recent months. told plans 
anchor more prominently headed 
CORRECTION section the “split” 
page. And told recent orders 
assure high-level decisions 
whether major corrections should 
get special prominence. The next 
day (June the first the split- 
page CORRECTION items appeared. 

Whether Rosenthal and his asso- 
ciates can find space for the 
thoughtful letter statement from 
one who believes his position has 
been misinterpreted remains 
seen. Prominent followups, where 
justified such cases, can legiti- 
mate news. And one can conceive 
deftly edited UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NEss column devoted letters 
humored corrections, and oc- 
casional light account how some 
silly error occurred. 

Forthright, ungrudging acknowl- 
edgement fallibility could well 
build character, confidence, and 
even warmth for the Times—and 
for many others. 

EDWARD BARRETT 


Edward Barrett, former Dean 
the Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia, director the Com- 
munications Institute the Academy 
for Educational Development. 


Censoring 
‘Stars and Stripes’ 


the fashionable Roppongi 
section Tokyo stands large, 
four-story, gray building where Pa- 
cific Stars and Stripes, Defense 
Department newspaper, prints more 
than 140,000 copies day for all 
U.S. forces Asia. One floor above 
the editorial department bar 
and restaurant well known for its 
extraordinarily poor food—and the 
large number hostesses who have 
come through the main gates with 
American boyfriends. “It seems 
appropriate juxtaposition,” one 


veteran staff member observed 
newcomer, “because editorial 
often prostituting ourselves.” 

That comment may belabor the 
obvious—that government-spon- 
sored newspaper has censorship and 
news management. What less ob- 
vious that civilian newsmen share 
major responsibility for 
aptly paraphrased one editor: 
“All the news see fit print.” 
The system spawned this policy 
has been used make 
confused with its counterpart 


SAIGON UPI <The top U.3. 

Air Force adviser Vietnam 
the Vietnamese can replace the 


american military in Indochina 
Yecause the local armed forces 
do not hgve the equipment or 


“Downbeat” stories such 
this are received—but 
usually 
Pacific Stars and Stripes. 


Europe—both credible, and, 
more recently, sometimes incredi- 
ble newspaper. 

The official Defense Department 
guidelines for Pacific Stars and 
Stripes call for largely civilian 
news staff. But ultimate authority 
rests with the military editor-in- 
chief—usually Army colonel— 
and rare colonel who does 
not believe that “bad” news bad 
for the troops. Censorship, imposed 
the military self-inflicted 
the civilian staff members, has there- 
fore become tradition. The only 
question one degree, which 
depends upon who charge. 

For about fifteen years, when 
Stripes news policy was directed 
managing editor Ernest Richter 
(now retired), the censorship oc- 
curred atmosphere described 
former staff member “one 
fear and suspicion, which 
deskmen and editors were con- 
stantly shifted from job job.” 
Copyreaders who made trivial er- 
sensitive stories 
—would receive letters repri- 


mand placed their perma- 
nent file. Since then, there usually 
has been more lethargy than terror 
—with equally damaging results. 

The exception was 1967-69, when 
“liberal” colonel was charge. 
His name was Peter Sweers, and 
appointed young, forceful man- 
aging editor, John Baker. Together 
they fought the military, which 
long had been accustomed, 
Sweers’ words, “to spoonfeeding the 
troops with the proverbial pabulum” 
via their military unit newspapers 
and Pacific Stars and Stripes. 

“The military,” said Sweers 
interview, “wanted Stripes 
echo the party line, support the 
Vietnam War, kick the dirt under 
the carpet, limit the exposure 
Senators and Congressmen who 
didn’t back the cause. tell 
editors check bad news 
story with the Fifth Air Force 
Japan, for example, was laugh. 
all knew that information per- 
sonnel would squirm until the news 
was stale, provide excuses 
forget it.” 

Sweers and Baker printed more 
“bad news” than the military ever 
had seen and refused 
run most the military press re- 
leases which previously had filled 
whole pages. Sweers answered com- 
plaints that was hurting the 
overseas image: “During two 
years Stripes, our national secu- 
rity was never compromised, nor 
morale degraded. not sure that 
damage image prejudicial 
national policy, or, for that mat- 
ter, troop morale. would argue 
that morale enhanced the 
very fact that the troops can re- 
ceive honest, objective daily 
newspaper that credible.” 

When Sweers left 1969 re- 
tired from the Army because 
believed had received mediocre 
fitness report “which effect 
blocked any further advancement” 
rank. also did not relish prob- 
ably being next Viet- 
nam, war did not believe 
in,” said. 

The bitter enmity which and 
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“Censorship, imposed the military self-in- 
flicted civilian staff members, has become 
tradition. The only question one degree.” 


Baker engendered among military 
officers Asia erupted soon after- 
ward. Sweers’ replacement, Army 
Col. James Campbell, wrote 
speech referring Pacific Stars and 
Stripes “the Hanoi Herald.” 
After the Campbell reference was 
leaked Saigon news service re- 
porter, who wrote about it, Camp- 
bell was reassigned and close 
friend, Col. William Koch, became 
the new editor-in-chief. 

Unlike Sweers, who had bub- 
bling personality, university de- 
gree journalism, distinguished 
record the Army War College, 
and had completed graduate studies 
communications—at Army ex- 
pense—Koch was most conven- 
tional Army colonel. His last ma- 
jor information assignment had been 
with MACOI (Military Assistance 
Command Office Information) 
Saigon, office which had re- 
peated clashes with Sweers and 
over military censorship poli- 
cies. The rumor Stripes was that 
had been ordered Tokyo 
“straighten things out.” 

Official directives governing news 
mainly insertion these words: 
“News information which would 
adversely affect the security our 
country, endanger the safety per- 
sonnel, undermine their morale 
should not disclosed.” The next 
sentence says, should not 
construed permit the calculated 
withholding unfavorable news.” 
But the term “undermine morale” 


vague that interpretation can 
very flexible (Sweers) rigid 
(Koch). 

Almost immediately, conflicts 
flared between Koch and Baker, the 
civilian managing editor. 
behavior didn’t surprise the 
least,” said Baker. “Here career 
Army officer. course doesn’t 
want print negative stories about 
drugs Vietnam (racial) riots 
Korea.” 

After early confrontations over 
hard news stories, said Baker, 
finally just stopped talking me. 
Instead, insisted running 
long stories about minor-league 
Pentagon officials who backed the 
war, and reprints topics like the 
Joint Chiefs Staff from publica- 
tions like Army Digest. never 
sought advice, and when of- 
fered it, invariably ignored it. 
saw real damage being done 
those the paper who were trying 
put out credible product, but 
finally decided that couldn’t 
effective anymore, resigned.” 

Other “independent” editors then 
were bypassed for key positions, 
and very manageable managing 
editor, Howard Peterson, was ap- 
pointed, along with affable but 
obedient news editor, Howard Van 
Loan, and man like personal- 
ity, Edward Groshell, $13,000- 
a-year assistant managing editor, 
new position. 

For time Koch held editorial 
meeting each morning discuss 
stories used the six gen- 
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WASHINGTON (UPI)—Now that the But the sew trim-line working ‘ 
fashion world has cought up with the tours started ip in April and the 
abendonsng flared on deme 30, 1973. 
‘The Nevy also is making the big owitcts ap 


eral news pages, three military 
news pages, four feature pages, and 
one financial news page. (Of the 
other ten pages, six are de- 
voted sports—seven pages 
the busy weekends—two comics, 
and two picture-page center- 
fold.) But the meetings were dis- 
continued: Koch’s civilian editors 
usually know what not print. 

When letters have protested ex- 
cessive about the Ken- 
nedy family Jacqueline Onassis, 
often accompanied vicious com- 
ments, Koch has circulated them— 
without comment—among editorial 
desks. subscriber National Re- 
view, Koch also sends that maga- 
zine’s newsletter and other articles 
the editorial desks, with passages 
particularly approves underlined 
red. Things especially dis- 
approves, say his editors, include 
the Washington Post; too many 
Herblock Mauldin cartoons 
PS&S, especially those attacking 
President Nixon; the whole 
eral drift” America; and, 
course, any story which reflects 
badly the military. 

The news” which hidden 
from Pacific Stars and Stripes read- 
ers not just confined military 
news, however. includes virtually 
every major story America—ra- 
cial conflict, drug use, even politi- 
cal news when anti-Administra- 
tion. Public opinion polls which 
not favor President Nixon his 
programs, for example, rarely find 
their way into print. The court- 
martial Lt. William Calley did 
not receive major page treatment 
until the day was found 
guilty. All other trial coverage was 
inside, often under one-column 
headlines which little nothing 
could said. When inside 
coverage did occur, usually was 
the work assistant news editor 
Tom Roser, one those passed 
over for higher positions the 
newspaper. 

When named Bob Guthrie, 
whom Army information people ac- 
knowledged the most credible 
any white reporter among blacks 


Korea, detailed story about 
racial tension and unrest the Sec- 
ond Division base near Seoul, 
was killed Koch. Instead, Stripes 
Army denial the second para- 
graph. The Korea bureau 
chief, Army Sgt. Jim Freeland, re- 
ported that had been told 
the Eighth Army information of- 
ficer off the racial story 
face closure your bureau.” few 
days later Freeland wrote, “The 
(racial) situation has not gotten any 
get worse.” But this was inter- 
office memo, not for publication. 
Even the public words the 
military brass have been censored 
Stripes. Gen. Michael Davison, 
the Army’s commander Europe, 
admitted interview last 
December seeing dangerous 
sign” that use hard drugs was 
increasing within his command. 
This and nearly 100 more such 


“Some form 
civilian review board 
needed 


stories noticed from February, 
1971, January, 1972, were re- 
ceived but never printed 
Nor was UPI story which Col. 
Oran Henderson, trial for al- 
leged cover-up atrocities Viet- 
nam, charged that every large 
American combat unit Vietnam 
has committed civilian atrocities. 
When Army Col. Anthony Her- 
bert, who had made similar charges, 
told wire service reporter, 
damn right have been muzzled” 
the Army, the muzzle also was 
Stripes. When UPI last year sent 
out the commander 
Clark Air Base the Philip- 
pines—two dealing with his criti- 
cism U.S. policy Vietnam and 
the drug problem his base, and 
the third with improvements 


race relations—only the third story 
ran. And when the Bob Hope 
troupe visited Okinawa during the 
1971 holiday season, PS&S ran 28- 
inch story, with picture, starting 
page for the antiwar Jane Fonda 
troupe, Stripes ran one story—upon 
its departure. 

Indeed, censorship reaches 
far beyond its news pages. Since 
Stripes nonappropriated fund 
activity, must pay for itself, and 
does, with bookstores all over 
Asia—bookstores forbidden Koch 
from displaying works militant 
authors such Abbie Hoffman, 
Jerry Rubin, Bobby Seale. 
the weekly book page, not 
one more than thirty volumes 
published last year criticizing U.S. 
policy Indochina ever was re- 
viewed—but the paper did run 
lengthy attack retired Gen. 
discussed Telford Taylor book, 
Vietnam and Nuremberg. 

Pondering these frustrations, 
former Stripes deskman observed, 
“As long the military runs it, all 
sheet. see hope.” Neither does 
former managing editor Baker, un- 
less the system changed. don’t 
think they can put Army col- 
onel charge the paper,” 
says. newspaperman must 
charge. had someone turn 
to, could have been much dif- 
ferent situation. But had one; 
Koch did.” 

“It certainly cannot remain un- 
der the contro] the Defense De- 
partment, either,” argues Sweers. 
“Otherwise, you can’t possibly have 
objective newspaper. The paper 
must arm the people sub- 
sidized the federal government.” 
not, says Sweers, the paper 
will continue subject not 
much high-level directives 
the lower-level officers’ fears, ambi- 
tions for promotion, and personal 
prejudices and philosophies. 

Baker, Sweers, and several mem- 
bers the present staff who 
asked for anonymity, believe that 
some form civilian review board 
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needed. “It could board 
civilian editors—say, nine the top 
managing editors the country, 
selected Congress,” was one sug- 
gestion. should meet once 
twice year review complaints 
about censorship mismanage- 
ment, with their findings going 
Congress. The chief editor 
whether he’s civilian colonel, 
would then know his performance 
would regularly examined 


Captious 
captions 


“ 


group leading professionals whose 
opinions would carry weight with 
Congress.” 

“Another solution,” said Sweers, 
“would appoint military 
man who had 
doesn’t have worry about his 
career—as editor-in-chief, perhaps 
with world headquarters New 
York from which would direct 
all Stripes operations, Tokyo 
Europe. long have troops 


4 


overseas, there will strong need 
for Stars and Stripes, and could 
attractive assignment for 
civilian, the paper honest and 
the editors are rotated keep them 
from getting stale.” 


MICHAEL BERGER 


Michael Berger, until recently 
civilian staff member Stars and 
Stripes Tokyo, now with public 
relations firm San Francisco. 


VW VARIATIONS — Owners of these customized § were part of a show in Los Angeles recently which il- 


Volkswagens refer to vehicles as “limousines.” They 
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lustrated what can be done with the basic “bug.” (UPI) 


CIVIC-MINDED — Susan Dowie, 6; Timothy Mahoney, 5, and his 3-year-old bro- 
ther, Richard, clear snow on K street in South Boston. (Globe photo by Ted Dully) 


—Boston Globe, 
March 


Globe, 
Feb. 


Nixon and the press: 
campaign broadside 


COURTNEY SHELDON 


PRESIDENT NIXON AND THE PRESS. James Keogh. 
Funk and Wagnalls. $6.95. 


complaints against the news media could 
dismissed for being partisan slanted, James 
Keogh’s book would hardly worthy com- 
ment. But ex-White House aide Keogh mixes can- 
nonballs with birdseed. Anyway, doesn’t seem 
right treat him like other 
cians; Keogh ex-Time magazine editor. 
Then, too, the news media seem destined suf- 
fer still more concerted abuse this election year 
from colleagues Keogh left behind when gave 
his speechwriting job the White House. 

Let make few damaging admissions before 
discussing why Keogh’s book is, sum, disserv- 
ice the cause careful examination the ills 
the news media. First, some news media not 
display apologies for mistakes prominently 
they did their original errors. Second, the effort 
objective—to report with fairness—easily 
can corrupted, writer carelessness, sub- 
jectiveness, arbitrary copyreading, quick 
trims, display, abbreviated headlines, 
the whole tone editor’s publisher’s opera- 
tion. There are other reasons, but these are damn- 
ing enough. 

get back Keogh, the biggest sorrow his 
fellow journalists that rarely makes the fun- 
damental distinction between news reporting and 


Courtney Sheldon chief the Christian Science 
Monitor’s Washington bureau and chairman the 
Managing Editors’ Washington News Committee. 


columnist pontification. mistakes Tom 
Wicker for New York Times reporter. More- 
over, places little value the adversary role 
the press. did, might more con- 
cerned with the life-and-death mistakes power- 
ful public officials operating private than with 
the misdeeds newsmen full view. 

Both the partisan attitudinal approach ex- 
journalist Keogh and his inadequate research are 
disturbing. One his centerpieces the be- 
havior the press the President’s Dec. 11, 1970, 
news conference. Keogh recalls it: 


[the President] had not held televised 
session with the newsmen for more than four 
months and the vultures were circling ominously. 
Three days before the conference, more than 
twenty-five correspondents who expected partici- 
pate met the Washington Hotel plan ways 
make tougher the President. 


Let’s pause there. One, “starving pigeons” would 
more accurate term than “vultures.” Two, 
the purpose the meeting was not “make 
the President, but try agree 
better press conference format recommend 
the President. How inject more followup ques- 
tions was major concern. The President has sev- 
eral times given least lip service support this 
effort. The White House was kept fully informed 
the activities the group’s chairman. 

Keogh continues: 


The morning before the conference was held, 
Max Frankel, chief the Washington bureau 
the New York Times, had story condemning the 
President’s relationship with the press, inferring 
that reporters were too polite the President 
and proposing list more than thirty questions 
which ought asked the forthcoming con- 
frontation. Obviously, Frankel was aiming 
lead his colleagues into some sharp questioning 


case they hadn’t thought any tough ones 
their own. 


Keogh can infer what will. This newsman 
found the Frankel piece only illustration the 
astounding number news events that had hap- 
pened the four-month void which should have 
been graced with presidential comment the 
time. whether Frankel meant encourage 
“sharp” questioning, Keogh should read Presi- 
dent Nixon’s own injunction the press din- 
ner the White House Correspondents Associa- 


tion. Give only tough questions, said 
substance; that what tests man’s mettle and 
makes for better presidency [see SECOND READING, 
1971]. Keogh then read into the ques- 
tions the press conference just what expected. 

most activities which journalists en- 
gage, there honest difference about press con- 
ference conduct. Yes, there must respect for the 
office the President, and sometimes press con- 
ferences suffocate it. No, not wrong for 
journalists put direct, forceful, even antagonis- 
tic questions public official. They often turn 
out the mind important segments 
the public. The President everyone’s President. 

But somehow Keogh and many members the 
Administration have gotten the idea that the rea- 
son correspondents are disturbed Mr. Nixon’s 
disdain press conferences that press confer- 
ences are reporters’ “bread.” course they are 
vital forum communication. But editor 
could fill his paper’s newshole with what 
comes from press conferences and still have any 
respect for himself. The news media, almost 
goes without saying, need public officials less than 
public officials need the news media. The enter- 
tainment and service material most news media 
sell quite well, thank you. 

Another illustration Keogh’s letting his suspi- 
cions get the way his research report 
breakfast which was the 
interviewee. was Christian Science Monitor 
breakfast, chaired Godfrey Sperling, Jr. Keogh 
was, said, invited short notice and con- 
sented favor. His reward was that what 
said was not held confidence, stipulated. 

Keogh has good reason wallop newsmen for 
not abiding their agreement. But his case 
not helped his own reportorial carelessness: 
“The Los Angeles Times reporter who was there 
did not have story the Times the next day, 
but his bureau chief did, and pointed 
‘high administration 

David Kraslow, chief the Washington bureau 
the Los Angeles Times, wrote Keogh when 
heard this reference the breakfast: 


Here copy the article discussed with 


you which, said, led the paper the date 
indicated—Nov. 11, 1970 week before the break- 


your reference reflects some degree pro- 
fessional conduct, would very much hope that 
your publisher would take immediate steps 
notify recipients review copies your book 
that your reference page 128 was inaccurate. 


turns out that Keogh based his reference 
two stories the Times which were not Kraslow’s 
all. This reviewer, however, did not learn the 
error from Keogh his publisher, but from 
conversation with Kraslow. 

Another Keogh misadventure his four-page 
account how Jack Anderson unjustly maligned 
Donald Rumsfeld. Rumsfeld, then the head the 
poverty program, was said have used money 
from the poverty program budget turn his of- 
fice into luxury living. was bad reporting all 
the way around and was traced disgruntled 
employee. Keogh writes: 


After protests from Rumsfeld, 
mately went the OEO office and saw that had 
been wrong. But did not run correction. 


What Keogh does not tell—and could have 
found out from his White House neighbor—is 
that Anderson went Rumsfeld and said 
would whatever Rumsfeld wished the way 
rectification. Rumsfeld did not press for re- 
traction. Subsequently Rumsfeld felt that the 
Anderson statements various news media which 
inquired into the mess amounted retraction 
anyway. 

Keogh passes along another troublesome story. 
Describing the President’s action preceding the 
stoning the President’s car and press buses 
San Jose 1970, says: 


after left the auditorium San Jose 
stood his car and waved the crowd, giv- 
ing the sign. This was described some cor- 
respondents “taunting” the dissidents de- 
liberate attempt make the incident issue. 

However, that interpretation lost validity the 
face the fact that the Secret Service men had 
taken the President out back door avoid the 
large crowd demonstrators front. waving 
the crowd that area, the President was follow- 
ing the practice that was routine campaign 
stops where friendly people who could not get into 
the auditorium waited see him outside. 


Match this against the report Martin Schram 
Newsday, who heard the President say 


= 
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made his V-sign, what they hate see.” 
President Nixon and the Press carries the usual 
attacks reporters for being “overwhelmingly 
against the United States involvement the 
Vietnam war” and for stories which “consistently 
reflected that point there will 
beginning-to-end analysis who was more 
right about what was happening Vietnam, the 
reporters the scene those issuing statements 
from the White House and the Pentagon. not 
hard judge based what known thus far. 
For those who have not read James Pollard’s 
excellent The President and the Press, Keogh’s 


When government 
stopped the presses 


LOUIS STARR 


THE PAPERS THE PAPERS: Account the Legal 
and Political Battle over the Pentagon Papers. Sanford 
Ungar. Dutton. $7.95. 


the late 1960s, according view widely 
reluctantly held the cognoscenti, the Ameri- 
can people had turned from the printed word 
the screen for much their daily diet 
national news, not most it. Just Marshall 
McLuhan, that inscrutable seer the period, was 
alleged have been saying all along, net- 
works, with their mammoth audiences even for 
‘news shows, were dominant. 

Yet two journalism’s biggest running stories 
thus far the 1970’s—one, the endlessly diverting 
coup that Clifford Irving almost brought off 
the life Howard Hughes, the other the epochal 
one the Pentagon Papers detailed this vol- 
ume—have belonged peculiarly, one could almost 
say exclusively, print. Documents, fact, were 
what both stories—different they were pur- 
port—were about, and that left the electronic 
media the quaint position telling listeners 
and viewers what read learn the guts the 


chapter summarizing it—albeit selectively serve 
his thesis—may historical interest. Political 
observers psychosocial bent also will in- 
trigued “labelsmanship” such Keogh’s de- 
scribing journalist Gloria Steinem “the darling 
the New Left.” All all, the tone throughout 


reminiscent two other recent books 


servatives, The Left-Leaning Antenna Joseph 
Keeley and The News Twisters Edith Efron. 
Not everything wrong Keogh’s book. The 
press does appear have been caught flatfooted 
sometimes. Trying sort out the wheat from the 
chaff, however, almost requires another book. 


news. The announcers didn’t come out and say it, 
but times one could hear echoes the tag line 
radio news forty years ago, further de- 
tails, see your local newspaper.” Clearly, some 
subtle qualifications the conventional wisdom 
will order these two blockbusters, and the 
two more recent ones Jack Anderson the 
India-Pakistan crisis and the ITT affair—all four 
them hinging documents that had 
read appreciated—are harbingers the 
great running stories come. 

the four, none was owned more completely 
the press than the one that Sanford Ungar 
calls The Papers the Papers, the latter being 
mostly the New York Times and the Washington 
Post, but also the Boston Globe, the Chicago Sun- 
Times, the Los Angeles Times, the Knight chain, 
the Baltimore Sun, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and the Christian Science Monitor; say nothing 
other subscribers the Associated Press and 
United Press International who 
enough run “news” about Vietnam from four 
twenty-five years old, lifted from the Penta- 
gon Papers. Ungar, talented young Harvard 
graduate who had covered the federal courts for 
the Washington Post, got himself leave 
this book, put some solid research, interviewed 
number the principals, and comes off with 
enthralling account the whole confrontation. 
tells largely from within—within the mind 


July/August, 1972 
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Daniel Ellsberg, far able, within the 
major newspapers anguished decisions were 
reached, even, more limited extent, within 
the councils government, all three branches. 

sure, there are the slips that one expects 
instant history. copy the book carries 
half dozen corrections penciled the margins 
New York Times staff member, all dealing 
with the Times’ evolving role the impasse. They 
are not enough shake confidence the 
general veracity this narrative. Too, there are 
occasional evidences haste, when Ungar writes, 
“After being disappointed elsewhere, Ellsberg was 
not about hedge his bets the 
the opposite what means. most instant 
history, are deprived the careful document- 
ing that could have made this durable contribu- 
tion. (Some were loath quoted, the author 
explains, identifies none his interviewees.) 
occasion, chronology violated. For all that, 
this story consequence, told with disci- 
plined sense drama. Newsrooms will relish it. 

The narrative fairly crackles when the author 
comes the crisis within his own paper. the 
Times few days earlier, executives outside the 
news department and most lawyers lined 
against publication, appalled the prospect 
taking the Government. the Times, the 
news side was even more appalled the thought 
suppressing study such scope and painful rel- 
evance. the Times, the paper’s principal 
owner, the last moment, had say yes 
under formidable pressure from both sides. 
Though the Times had shown the way, was 
under restraining order for its pains, and Post 
executives had even more cause for caution. Its 
underwriting agreement with Lazard Freres, 
which the company would make public offering 
its shares, hung the balance—and might 
its broadcast licenses, for renewal this year and 
far more valuable than those the Times. Ungar 
makes great thing it, this being non-heroic 
age, but the honor Katharine Graham, 
that Punch Sulzberger, that the gauntlet 
each case was flung. 

newshand can read this volume without 
renewed sense disquiet about our legal breth- 
ren. Damned few those who appear this nar- 
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rative—the majority including Alexander Bickel, 
whose carefully qualified arguments won his case 
for the Times before the Supreme Court—share 
the Black-Douglas-Marshall view the First 
Amendment inviolate such cases. The New 
York firm Lord, Day, and Lord (Herbert 
Brownell and Louis Loeb, senior partners) was 
emphatic against publishing the Pentagon Papers 
that its relationship with the Times ended when 
the paper went ahead. The Post parted company 
with Royall, Koegel, and Wells later, but for 
similar reasons. 

The Court itself, sure, gave the immediate 
victory the Times, but Ungar reflects the 
prevailing view that there was little comfort the 
individual opinions the majority the Justices 
—nor there any the thought that Messrs. 
Powell and Rehnquist have come aboard since. 
About all that was established, aside from the de- 
termination great newspapers battle for 
the right print without prior restraint, was the 
Court’s tentative willingness look behind the 
“Classified” label and compel the Government 
justify explicitly clear and present danger. 

The author draws some hope from the fact 
that action was taken against Jack Anderson 
for exposing Nixon’s hand the India-Pakistan 
negotiations, although the secret papers quoted 
were far more damaging the Administration. 
matter how virulent its sentiments the 
media, may disinclined expose its own 
leaks, and perhaps the fury stirred its moves 
suppress the Pentagon Papers not one cares 
rouse again even with Nixon Court. 

The author does not linger the real tragedy 
his story. That, surely, the eclipse the 
content the Papers themselves the struggle 
over the right print them. After all, some would 
argue with shrug infinite weariness, they only 
document the original American interference 
Vietnam, and the unending train deceit, wish- 
ful thinking, fear defeat, and error piled 
error that ensued, all which the attentive audi- 
ence suspected long since. what else new? 
Well, Daniel Ellsberg comes trial sooner 
later, and while waits may find this book 
diverting—unless, course, would rather try 
the tube. 


Book notes 


WORLD REVOLUTION: NEWSPAPERMAN’S MEM- 
OIR. Herbert Matthews. Scribner’s. $12.50. 


Matthews retired from the New 
York Times nearly five years ago, remarking, 
his valedictory article, newspaperman walks 
with the great many lands, but must his 
own the end the road.” This 
memoir tells how Matthews went his own way 
foreign correspondent and, two notable in- 
stances described here detail, came into ex- 
tended conflict with executives New York. 

The first time was the Spanish Civil War, 
when Matthews covered the Loyalist side and 
filed stories that conflicted with those sent the 
Times man covering Franco. The Times, says 
Matthews, gave his opposite number’s inaccurate 
dispatches equal space better, while mangling 
truncating his own work, partly out caution, 
partly, believes, because the influence 
Roman Catholic editors’ “bullpen.” 

More than two decades later, Matthews became 
unjustly known the man who had raised Fidel 
Castro power, because had sought out and 
interviewed Castro the Sierra Maestra. 
United States relations with Castro worsened, the 
Times shut off material Cuba under Matthews’ 
byline. received reprimand for publishing, 
scholarly journal, material Cuban visit 
that the Times had previously turned down. 
Clearly, had the paper scared. 

hardly accident that Matthews has been 
the center such controversy. all major pa- 
pers,.the Times has perhaps resisted most firmly 
the journalism personal involvement. Yet in- 
volvement lies the heart Matthews’ philoso- 
phy reporting. does not believe that 
possible report well regime with which 
one out sympathy and hence out touch. 
The same philosophy makes him, moreover, some- 
thing war-lover. describes how deeply 
was stirred, not only Loyalist battles against 
Franco, but, when was with the Italian armies, 
Mussolini’s conquest the Ethiopians. 


this philosophy, rather than his politics, that cre- 
ates trouble, for not radical, but rather— 
his own description—a conventional liberal. 

Such man not easy for institution 
swallow, especially when refuses retreat 
recant. (He still considers Castro and colleagues 
his friends.) customarily took his case directly 
the publisher, since was close friend the 
late Arthur Hays Sulzberger, and almost close 
Sulzberger’s son, the publisher. 
was unsparingly critical, one gathers, colleagues 
considered misguided incompetent. Evi- 
dently, the paper decided that could neither 
drop him nor let him write freely; made him 
anonymous editorial writer. This strikes one 
faintly dishonest solution. 

The book not devoted exclusively the 
Times, Cuba and Spain. recounts the au- 
thor’s tours elsewhere, most the traditional 
honorific foreign posts: Rome, Paris, London, and 
more. With the account his own career, of- 
fers rather loose observations politics and 
the country. These sections lack the 
intensity his accounts his conflicts with the 
Times. One suspects that these conflicts were the 
generating force for the book, and his retelling 
them, offers strong case for the individual- 
ist journalism. 


THOMAS FORTUNE: MILITANT JOURNALIST. 
Emma Lou Thornbrough. (Negro American Biographies 
and Autobiographies, John Hope Franklin, editor.) Uni- 
versity Chicago Press. $12.50. 


This able, sensitive biography honors the 
work man who is, for most journalists, lost 
figure from lost world. Timothy Thomas For- 
tune was black newspaperman, brilliant edi- 
torial essayist, who fought his way through those 
decades—often called the the 
North decided abandon its promises peo- 
ple presumably emancipated. Fortune was born 
Florida, the son slaves; learned printing 
and journalism evanescent black newspapers 
Washington, D.C., and made his mark the 
1880s and 1890s the New York Age and its 
predecessors. With weapons sarcasm, irony, 
and arrogance, struggled salvage for black 
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citizens the rights saw being struck away—vot- 
ing, public accommodations, education, even self- 
defense. His talent was great enough have pro- 
vided entrée white journalism, despite dis- 
crimination, but never abandoned his first 
cause. 

The most tragic circumstance life 
was his friendship with Booker Washington. 
Fortune met Washington when both were young 
men and equals. But Washington preached 
the doctrines accommodation that made him, 
white eyes, racial leader, Fortune became 
gradually hapless appendage. While Washing- 
ton gained celebrity, Fortune won neither finan- 
cial security nor thanks, for was damned 
the white press militant and the black op- 
position flunky. last, 1907, could 
bear more and cracked, giving way drunk- 
enness and dementia. The coldness with which 
Washington dealt with Fortune’s breakdown, 
described here, will win him admirers. After 
decade limbo, Fortune began recover and 
lived into the 1920s, ghostly senior statesman 
black journalism. 

Emma Lou Thornbrough, professor history 
Butler University, has not only offered con- 
vincing portrait troubled man, but she has 
achieved the difficult task placing him the 
context the shifting black ideologies, politics, 
and organizations the era. 


HISTORY THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
William Ames. University North Carolina Press. 
$11.95. 


THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL: THE HISTORY 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER. Thomas Harrison Baker. 
Louisiana State University Press. $12.50. 


THE FIRST 100 YEARS: HISTORY THE SALT LAKE 
TRIBUNE 1871-1971. Utah State 
Historical Society. $8. 


years can pass without the publica- 
tion worthwhile newspaper history. But here 
have single season two high quality and 
third that, despite deficiencies, has virtues 
its own. 
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Ames’ National Intelligencer the painstaking 
describe and, sense, rehabilitate form 
American journalism out fashion for century. 
The Intelligencer came into being when the na- 
tional government moved the raw young city 
Washington the turn the century. The 
paper had place capital life like that 
conservative, respectable citizen: started out 
Jeffersonian, supported the National Bank and 
distrusted Jackson, turned Whig, and its aging 
years had use for the radical Republicans. 
Throughout its six decades, was political 
newspaper, concentrating official documents 
and proceedings, dependent for prosperity 
fluctuating federal patronage, and always deeply 
entangled with the muddied politics the era 
John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster. 

Ames, who one the few fulltime history 
specialists associated with journalism school, 
says that wants “show that political journal- 
ism, rather than being the dark ages the Ameri- 
can newspaper, offered higher quality infor- 
mation and interpretation American society 
than any other time American 
able show convincingly that political journal- 
ism does not deserve all the canards directed 
the age the commercial press. Foremost, the 
paper was serious and not necessarily intensely 
partisan; gave its rather small readership (al- 
most always under 10,000) detailed, literate con- 
sideration issues. Under its founder, Samuel 
Smith, and its only other major owners, Joseph 
Gales, Jr., and William Winston Seaton, re- 
mained steadying influence, ever pushing Amer- 
ican politics back toward the center. Where the 
author’s claim falls short, appears me, 
his insistence the quality information about 
American society. Its centrist inclinations ap- 
peared keep the from sensing the 
divisiveness such issues slavery. Its weakness, 
perhaps, was inability respond the new. 

The history the Commercial Appeal lit- 
tle easier follow. Its author, professor his- 
tory Arkansas and former journalist, moves 
briskly through more than century the “Old 
Reliable,” was called. The great as- 


sets are its detachment and the pace its narra- 
tive. understanding the paper but has 
promotional overtones; nor does skip over sore 
points—for example, describing the periodic 
racism the editorial page the plundering 
its financial reserves past management. The 
account the Appeal’s hegira during the Civil 
War, when was driven from Memphis but kept 
publishing elsewhere, rousing tale itself. 

Even for those who have particular interest 
Tennessee, the book worthwhile reading, for 
shows the evolution newspaper from per- 
sonal enterprise corporate independence con- 
glomerate football, and finally into chain prop- 
erty. The chain, Scripps-Howard, has had the 
good sense let continue before, fixture 
its city and region. 

Malmquist’s account the Salt Lake Tribune 
more the traditional vein: veteran staff 
member commissioned the centennial his- 
tory. The result less professional than the work 
Ames Baker, but the story fascinating: 
how non-church newspaper survived state 
that started Mormon theocracy. One prob- 
lem that Malmquist, political reporter, often 
seems more interested past politics than past 
journalism. The strength the book that man- 
agement apparently opened its files and the au- 
thor able cite details sometimes uncompli- 
mentary material from the corporate records. 
The typesetting, incidentally, was done the 
printers the Salt Lake City joint newspaper 
facility; singularly unattractive. 


THE PRESS: CRITICAL LOOK FROM THE INSIDE. Edited 
Kent MacDougall. Dow Jones Books. $2.95. 


twenty the articles with which the Wall Street 
Journal recent years has helped break the 
taboos about criticizing other print media news- 


papers. pleasure see between covers the 
groundbreaking 1967 survey unethical news- 
paper practices, Kent MacDougall’s acerbic 
looks the wire services, the trade press, and the 
New York News (which temporarily canceled its 
Journal advertising response), and notable 
work Stanford Sesser and others. One ques- 
tion: Why was not possible offer the exact 
date publication with the articles? 


JAMES BOYLAN 


WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW CAN HURT YOU: STUDY 
PUBLIC OPINION AND PUBLIC EMOTION. Lester 
Markel. Public Affairs Press. $7.50. 


his past writing, Lester Markel sets 
forth here honorable doctrine: “If public 
opinion informed, policy likely en- 
unenlightened.” This new formulation 
tressed with data from wide and varied range 
sources the formation public opinion, 
the role, and the media. 

Although all parts the discussion are relevant 
journalism, the section the media hits 
closest the work practitioners. Markel em- 
ploys number ingenious devices examine 
the performance news organizations. one 
case, sets himself editor ideal news- 
paper that would offer answers number 
not-too-complex questions about major national 
and international stories. measures real news- 
papers against his ideal and finds that even those 
papers that offer rudimentary data not answer 
basic questions; moreover, many papers fail even 
offer the data. 

alumnus the New York Times, where 
served Sunday editor for more than four 
decades, Markel concludes his work with look 
that newspaper. still considers the best 
the country, but worries about its “featurization.” 


the basilica’s technical office, told 


Which page the time the highly 
skilled conservators finish their restora- 
did you read? tion, the damage wrought the “Pieta” 


yesterday will discernible only the 

most educated eye examining Michelan- 

masterpiece very close range. 


—New York News, 
May 22, page 


reporters that the statue “will 
never the same again.” said 
that although the broken parts 
could be glued back in, the cracks 
would always remain visible. 


—New York News, 
May 22, page 35. 
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Unfinished business 


Darts returned 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart: CJR for its snide infer- 
ence that the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal up” story “praising 
the role its publisher the es- 
tablishment Holiday Inn.” 

Publisher Ben Maidenburg was 
honored the citizens Akron 
for his civic leadership the Cas- 
cade project—an urban renewal pro- 
gram for downtown Akron which 
includes office buildings, banks, 
utility companies, corporate head- 
quarters, and hotel comprising the 
new Cascade Plaza. 

Ben Maidenburg glory 
seeker. just gets the job done. 


JOHN KNIGHT 
Editorial Chairman 
Knight Newspapers, Inc. 


tion story” the Holiday Inn 
portion Cascade Plaza. The quo- 
tation ran story Oct. 14, 1971. 
The interoffice memo—about which, 
emphasize, Mr. Maidenburg had 
knowledge—from the news edi- 
tor city editor, requesting 
tation the quote, reproduced 
below. 


D. Ben: 


THE REVIEW: 


“Dart” you for taking that 
cheap shot Louis Cassels 
COMMENT, May/June] because 
included one his own books 
list for Lenten reading. Obvi- 
ously, you haven’t read any 
them. 


DALE JOHNS 
General Manager, 
Personnel Relations 
United Press International 


THE REVIEW: 


Thank you for the latest the 
continuing series Darts you have 
been shooting the Newspaper 
Guild recently [PASSING COMMENT, 
March/ April]. 

don’t know why you found 
purposeful say that the Guild’s 
interest seeking continued fund- 
ing for Radio Free Europe “ap- 
pears” hangover from the 
days when the Guild itself was in- 
volved Central Intelligence 
Agency funding, when the answer 
our interest appears 
sentence following that statement: 
our interest stems from the interest 
284 people who will out 
work this activities are 
either curtailed ceased. 

That should seem justifica- 
tion enough, except those who 
find some self-serving purpose 


< 


MEMO FROM AL FITZPATRICK 


Just couple things and think 
ourgz peckege is ready to go... 


the story need insert 


per 


about parking facilities... 


2.--Tn the dunerblock story, we 


expla 


innerbelt and when 


its expected¢o be completed.... 


explaining HUD must the plans.... 


4. --Bob 


suggests get fron 


Bill Ruhlin Ben couldn't 
this"--or something like that.. 


Columbia Journalism Review 


Fitz 


resurrecting references incidents 
which still have proved. 


CHARLES PERLIK, JR. 
President 
The Newspaper Guild 


Polling pitfalls 


THE REVIEW: 


You can assure Stephen Isaacs 
Pitfalls Polling,” May/ 
June] that Knight’s Philip Meyer 
not now the only journalist who 
can draw probability sample. 
political statistics. 

would carry his appraisal 
the statistics problem step farther. 
Newspapers generally are better 
equipped handle aggregate data 
—election returns, census reports, 
etc.—than survey data. Election re- 
turns particularly are the mercy 
lot clear-blue-sky interpreta- 
learn quickly that isn’t the vote, 
but the interpretation which they 
can help reporter place the 
vote, which will count. 

Newspapers are being submerged 
flood figures from variety 
sources and they lack the tools 
handle it. Consequently, the sig- 
nificance the figures often lost. 
Moreover, newsmen are the 
mercy anyone who wants pawn 
off report. However, one who 
has gained some skill this area, 
see clamor interested pub- 
lishers. 


MARVIN CALLAWAY 
The Oregonian 
Portland, Ore. 


The attribution gap 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Your editorial slap those who 
trade the work others with- 
out attribution [PASSING COMMENT, 
May/June] was long overdue and 
most welcome. The implications 
and ramifications deserve full-size 
article. book review 
James Boylan the same issue ac- 
cidentally illustrates the persistence 
the problem. 

Boylan went out his way 


‘ 


Hillier 
“unfailing generosity” crediting 
sources his book Pressures the 
Press. generosity, 
failed, however, page 177 with 
his 250-word account how Boston 
newspapers, particularly the Globe, 
doctored weather news for the ben- 
efit downtown merchants. 

did the original research, and 
details were published first 
article about consumer news cover- 
age the Spring, 1967, issue the 
Review. They next surfaced testi- 
mony William Rivers the 
Newspaper Preservation Act before 
the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Rivers’ attribution was unclear. 
was confusing the 
Commission Violence that Riv- 
ers was cited the source the 
story page Violence and 
the Media. Where Krieghbaum 
found the story not clear. 

This may the only lapse 
heavily documented book. Never- 
theless, deserves mention any 
“Why the Mass Media Don’t Al- 
ways Give the Full News. 


ARTHUR ROWSE 
Washington, D.C. 


‘Good news’ misinterpreted? 
TO THE REVIEW: 


The May/June 
“Good News” [PASSING COMMENT] 
provides perfect example the 
kind journalism that will not 
tolerated the columns this 
newspaper. 

You undoubtedly believed that 
you could rely the journalistic 
integrity your “Kansas journal- 
Little you know that your 
correspondent deliberately distorted 
the meaning the directive [to 
staff]. 

All our reporters are “investi- 
gative” reporters. you would 
follow the credo printed inside the 
front cover your magazine, you 
would not fear Spiro Agnew. 
you would inform your readers 
the facts instead attempting 
influence them the use dis- 
tortion, half-truths, omission, and 
inuendo, you would leave Mr. Ag- 
new with little ammunition. 


BRITT BROWN 
President 

The Eagle, The Beacon 
Wichita, Kan. 


NoTE: Mr. Brown’s memo 
reproduced below. 


Followup Houston 
TO THE REVIEW: 


“On Firing Religion Editor” 
[Jan./Feb.] raised key point about 
the “test case” which the 100- 
member Religion Newswriters As- 
sociation sought 
whether church pressure had led 
the dismissal Janice Law from 
the Houston Chronicle. Thus this 
update. 

When CJR was questioning the 
role clergymen analyzing the 
dispute, the RNA had already com- 
missioned followup investigation 
independent, outside ob- 
server, Dr. William Rivers, the 
well known author and Stanford 
communications professor. After in- 
terviewing all parties Houston, 
Rivers filed detailed report which 
concludes: Mrs. Law have 
been dismissed had she not excited 
the animosity powerful church 
figures? cannot believe 
Was pressure from powerful church 
figures the determining factor? 
sure it.” 

Rivers points out that city editor 
Zarko Franks discussed Mrs. Law’s 
dropout 
priests with the Catholic Chancery’s 
Msgr. Bernard Ganter before was 


The Wichita Eagle 


The Wichita Beacon 


14 February 1972 


Today we are starting a new era for the Eagle and Beacon. We shall 
not concern ourselves with the past few years other than to point out 
the obvious. We are not satisfied with our recent news and editorial 
product. Looking to the future, we can state in all positiveness that 
we expect to establish a reputation for absolute truth, integrity and 
candor in reporting the events of the day. 


In our opinion, the critical need of the day is the re-establishment of 
an environment in which people first of all can believe in the intrinsic 
goodness of their fellow man. We need to believe in our institutions 
and in each other. 


We believe we are emerging {rdm a period of hysteria wherein people 
who should know better have followed the pattern of appealing to ani- 
mosity, jealousy, selfishness and strife. It is easy to criticize or to 
destroy. We have had a built-in audience. The greater the sneer... 
the greater the audience. 


We attribute this sorry situation to the impact of the electronic media 

and the Tire Magazine approach to journalism. ..the electronic media 
because its time limitations require the moulding of a product that will 
incite immediate reaction and marketable programs... Time Magazine 
journalism because it has popularized cleverness at the expense of in- 
tegrity. We hereby disavow both. 


How do we propose to accomplish this transition? By enunciating our 
specific policies in the simplest and clearest language available, and by 


making certain that these policies are carried out by our department heads. 


We shall now engage in a few specifics which will hereafter be supple- 
mented on a day-to-day basis. 


First and foremost is a statement of what we believe in. 


(1) We believe the great majority of mankind desires 
to do what is right. There is a tremendous reservoir 
of basic goodness in all humanity that in the long run 
will respond to fairness and justice. 


(2) Fairness and justice can best be achieved ina 
climate of reasonable discussions and respect for all 
rights of the individual. 


(3) Any use of vitrid, sarcasm, personal rebuke, or 
belittlement should be avoided. 


(4) Government is both good and essential. Who 
would choose to live in a community without police, 
firemen, teachers, judges, transportation and health 
protection ” 


(5) The religious, medical, legal, journalistic, edu- 


cational and all other professions are full of dedicated 
persons who desire above all else to serve mankind, 
Each profession is engaged in its own internal dialogue 
and is capable of constantly expanding public service. 


(6) Free enterprise is based on a belief that effort and 
accomplishment should be justly rewarded. The pro- 
tection of free enterprise is in the best interest of the 
poor and the weak as well as the rich and powerful. 


(7) We are proud of Wichita. . It is a magnificent city. 
We live here by choice and not because of economic 
accident, 


We expect every member of our organization to adhere to the principles 
expressed above insofar as his work for the newspaper is concerned. 


We shall insist on accurate factual reporting. This means no editorial- 
izing, no use of fake or mysterious sources, no use of news stories to 


accomplish some result desired by the writer. 


We expect to develop a pride in our authenticity. "If you read it in the 
Eagle or Beacon, you can believe it" must become our motto. 


Welcome aboard. 


President 
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even published. Franks 
cepted fact correction provided 
Ganter—a news source with 
vested interest. The “correction,” 
which was central the firing (or 
forced resignation), turns out 
have been incorrect. 

Stranger yet, Chronicle managing 
editor Don Pickels told Rivers that 
Mrs. Law was dismissed because 
personality conflict and insubordi- 
nation Franks, while 
Franks insisted was due her 
inadequate abilities. (Rivers him- 
self thinks “she must among the 
ablest fact-gatherers American 
journalism.”) Rivers also learned 
that Mimi Crossley quit the Chroni- 
cle after she was told replace 
Mrs. Law and make the religion 
coverage less controversial, and that 
Mrs. Law’s ultimate successor was 
even asked whether believed 
the Virgin Birth! will send Riv- 
ers’ full report anyone who 
interested.) 

The RNA decided its April 
convention continue this pro- 
gram setting standing com- 
mittee, under new procedures, 
investigate important professional 
disputes involving its members. 
hope other groups reporters will 
unite fend off pressure from 
newsmakers. 

the RNA contest for the best 
religion writing major papers 
1971, incidentally, Mrs. Law was the 
runner-up Newsday’s Ken Briggs. 
One judge, chain executive, said 
she “is pushing the frontiers re- 
ligious news coverage way out, yet 
she does not desert the older de- 
nominations the major contro- 
versies. Her writing first-rate 
throughout.” half-year after the 
Chronicle flap, Janice Law still 
jobless. 


RICHARD OSTLING 

Religion Correspondent 
Time-Life News Service 
New York, N.Y. 


CATV Buffalo 


THE REVIEW: 


the center section your 
March/ April issue, was astounded 
read the statement, reprinted 
from the Chicago Journalism Re- 
view, that, “The city Buffalo, 


N.Y. recently awarded cable 
franchise local daily news- 
paper without holding public 
hearing. Few know for 
sure how the city justified its action, 
because Buffalo’s press didn’t say 
word the subject.” 

story Feb. 11, 1971, discloses, 
public hearing was held the is- 
sue. During the entire controversy, 
which lasted for several weeks, 
was the subject approximately 
thirty articles the two Buffalo 
newspapers. addition, the local 
commercial and radio stations 
reported the controversy, and pub- 
lic showed the entire hearing. 

While agree with the conten- 
tion that newspaper, seeking 
exclusive franchise, subjecting 
itself serious pressure from the 
local government has the respon- 
sibility cover, obvious that 
the writer the article didn’t 
bother check his 


JOSEPH RITZ 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


NoTE: Ron Dorfman, edi- 
tor Journalism Review,” 
comments: “We were half right and 
half wrong, and offer mitiga- 
tion the testimony Stephen Bar- 
nett, professor law the Uni- 
versity California Berkeley, 
before the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission March 1971; articles 
the ‘Wall Street Journal’ Jerry 
Landauer Feb. and 1971, both 
commenting the Buffalo situa- 
tion; and further report ‘Vari- 
ety’ for Nov. 1971. 

“Barnett’s statement, which 
‘CJR’s’ report was partly based, 
reads Feb. 1971, the 
Common Council Buffalo awarded 
‘exclusive’ fifteen-year cable 
franchise, without public hearings, 
the publisher one the 
city’s daily newspapers.’ That sen- 
tence was footnoted with refer- 
ence the Landauer articles 
the ‘Journal.’ Those articles, 
though couched the ‘critics were 
charging’ construction, clearly im- 
plied the assessment that 
the critics were correct, and quoted 
Councilman the effect that the 
criticism was irrelevant. 


28, 1971, hearing sponsored the 
State Committee Authorities and 
state legislative committee, 
which Professor Barnett also testi- 
fied, said: ‘He referred swift 
Democratic approval the fran- 
chise award Courier Cable Co. 
The measure was signed 
Mayor Frank Sedita, without pub- 
lic hearing and the face heavy 
criticism several fronts.’ 

“In any case, two-hour hear- 
ing were indeed held, after the 
Council had voted the award but 
before the Mayor signed the resolu- 
tion, that hardly more than 
technical response the complaint 
‘no public hearings.’ Ritz refers 
his ‘Courier-Express’ story 
Nov. 1970, hearing ‘with mem- 
bers the public and the franchise 
applicants present, but indica- 
tion given the scope con- 
tent that hearing. could not 
have been very thorough Council- 
man Stahl can say with straight 
face, reported Ritz, ‘No one 
knows whether it’s possible get 
twenty channels single cable.’ 

“Our statement that ‘the Buffalo 
press didn’t say word the sub- 
ject’ obviously wrong. was 
based private conversations with 
person believed know the 
Buffalo situation well, but should 
have been checked further.” 


‘Getting to’ management 


THE REVIEW: 


have been somewhat disturbed 
the tone your championship 
combative young reporters who 
get fired censured something 
their battles against big, bad 
management. 

you bothered investigate, 
you would find, sadly, that fight- 
ing contemporaries often are in- 
credibly naive and timid. Reporters 
who pride themselves 
toughness, ability rouse U.S. 
Senator out bed, and knowledge 
who pulls the strings are 
too scared walk into the manag- 
ing editor’s office. And frequently 
they the foggiest notion 
the power structure their paper. 

typical scenario: Management 


has heard the natives are restless and 
calls meeting “better com- 
munications.” After 
about keeping the washroom clean 
and the federal safety act, the top 
man throws the meeting open for 
any and all discussion. The chief 
complainers and carpers then nerv- 
ously examine their nails. The so- 
ciety writer complains that the com- 
petition bought table the Red 
-Cross Ball but her employer didn’t 
and looks cheap. End meeting. 
There are some remarkably easy 
ways get and get manage- 
ment. Figure out who made the de- 
cisions you want changed and 


that person armed with examples 
and facts. Sometimes helpful 
appear through channels. 
tired, discouraged lesser light may 
tell you who really responsible 
and how the decision was reached. 
source unless you feel lying 
protect himself. 

After the meeting, follow through. 
Nag, nag, nag, and send memos 
current examples what you are 
protesting. Don’t expect win 
them all, and set priorities your 
which there can compromise, 
prepared quit and make 


much noise you can after you 
have quit. 

generation, fear, makes 
lot noise about being the New 
Journalists but doesn’t use its train- 
ing make basic improvements. 
put its money where its mouth is. 
was old-line journalist, Dean Ed- 
ward Barrett, who told each Colum- 
bia class sock away soon 
possible “Go Hell” fund. In- 
stead, have traded independence 
for security, time payments, and 
feeble whining. 


WINGATE PAYNE 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Choose your caption 


END OF ORDEAL ON HIJACKED PLANE: 


Passengers 
leaving along a wing of Sabena plane at Lydda airport 
in Israel afier soldiers exchanged fire with hijackers. 


—New York Times, 


May 10. 


Prete 


Female Arab guerrilla hijacker is led from Sabena jetliner by Israeli 
soldier disguised as airline technician. Another woman hijacker was 
seriously wounded. 


—Washington Daily News, 
May 10. 


ARAB HIJACKERS THWARTED 


wounds weman guerrilla hijacker is 
trom the Beigitn joiner’ at Lad 


after Israeli seidiers 


—Washington Star, 
May 10. 
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REPCRT REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
current literature the media 


“Newspapers Chains,” Donald Paneth, “The 
Profits Fusion,” Robert Bishop, the Nation, 
May 1972; “19 ‘Public’ Companies Own 216 U.S. 
Daily Newspapers,” Jerome Walker, Editor 
Publisher, April 22, 1972. 


Paneth, New York journalist, and Bishop, Uni- 
versity Michigan journalism professor, discuss 
the tendency toward monopoly press ownership 
chains and “the tax laws and their interpreta- 
tion” that foster it; Editor associate 
editor presents useful summary the nineteen 
public companies that control nearly one-quarter 
U.S. daily and Sunday newspaper circulation. 


“Arts and Hazards Campaign TV,” Bob and 
Jane Squier, Politeia, Winter, 1972. 


Two the foremost practitioners political 
counseling agreeably review past campaigns and 
argue that the future will not “bring merely new 
versions the same old thing.” 


“Exploring the Mysterious West, Or, How the Foreign 
Press Corps Sees America,” Thomas Littlewood, 
Saturday Review, Apr. 15, 1972. 


Chicago Sun-Times Washington correspondent’s 
fascinating overview attitudes foreign news- 
men and their difficulties comprehending and 
making comprehensible the “ambiguities Ameri- 
can politics.” 


Think You Baked All Barbara 
Siegel (More), May, 1972; Journalism,” 
Michigan Journalist, March, 1972. 


advertising agency copy chief presents wide 
range evidence that “nowhere male chauvin- 
ism quite vigorously promulgated along 
Madison Avenue”; ten articles uneven quality 
University Michigan journalism students 
discuss women the media. 


“The Washington Press Corpse,” Robert Sherrill, 
Earth, April, 1972. 


incisive article veteran magazine corre- 
spondent details “government lies, delays, synthetic 
complexities, bribes, and favoritism” which ham- 
per Washington coverage and concludes that “at 
bottom what really handicaps the press the 
press itself.” 


Columbia Journalism Review 


“What America Thinks TV’s Political Coverage,” 
Neil Hickey, Guide, Apr. 1972. 


Guide’s New York bureau chief analyzes poll 
revealing divided opinion this issue. 


“The 1896 Maryland Shield Law,” David Gordon, 
Monographs, No. 22, February, 1972. 


Northwestern University journalism professor 
presents detailed study “the American roots 
evidentiary privilege for newsmen.” 


“Why Norman and Jason Aren’t Talking,” Merle 
Miller, New York Times Magazine, March 26, 1972; 
Review the New York Review Books,” 
Philip Nobile, Esquire, April, 1972. 


Novelist Miller and freelance writer Nobile ex- 
amine juicy detail the history and current situ- 
ation the New York Review Books, which 
Nobile calls premier literary-intellectual jour- 
nal the English-speaking world.” 


“Educational Television,” Fred Ferretti, American 
Libraries, April, 1972. 


New York Times reporter’s searching examina- 
tion educational programming past and 
present enhanced filmography listing 111 
films available for rental purchase. 


“Work, for the Night Coming,” Sissman 
and Charles Saxon, the New Yorker, May 1972; 
“Raking Muck Where Sun Shines,” Bob Kammen, 
Chicago Journalism Review, March, 1972; Por- 
ter’s School,” William Galeota, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, March 24, 1972. 


engaging profile Dick Cavett, described 
“obviously well read, obviously his own man his 
literary and critical report 
David Leuser the Phoenix weekly Voice 
the City, “alternative newspaper that consist- 
ently publishes top-flight muckraking the areas 
minority rights, ecology, and governmental mis- 
management”; useful account the activities 
syndicated columnist Sylvia Porter. 


“Censorship the Military: Managing the News,” 
Hugh Morgan, Civil Liberties, May, 1972; “The Peo- 
ple’s Right Know,” Trial, March/April, 1972. 


former newswriter for American Forces Radio 
and Television Service discusses how “the military 
system still manages the love 
turn off’; the magazine the American Trial 
Lawyers Association devotes special section 
the “right know” seen “the Executive, the 
legislator, the lawyer, the broadcaster, and the 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH THE PRESS? 


Many concerned citizens Many working 
journalists aren’t. And this why COLUMBIA JOURNALISM 
REVIEW exists and why growing. Every two months 
CJR you can find penetrating, authoritative, critical reports 
covering the problems the press and broadcasting. The 
REVIEW “coolly professional,” says TIME. “An intelligent 
watchdog, both literate and witty,” says Judith Crist. fine 
service our profession,” says NEWSWEEK publisher Harry 
Thompson. 


Get your next issue FREE filling out this card today. 


Send the next issue 
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the lower case 


NIXON SEEK 
LUNCH MONEY 


—New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, May 7. 


hard fault the Democratits too much for 


THANKS PRESIDENT NIXON, 
STAFF SGT. FRYER NOW HAS SON 


exploting the Republicans’ flustered 


Seattle Times, May 16. First Monday (Republican 


National Committee), May 


AGNEW THREATENING THE FLORIDA PANHANDLE 
AND THE APALACHEE BAY AREA, 


—AP broadcast wire, 
June 18. 


The Bombing 8:30 p.m. (4) (Special) 
NBC News correspondent Edwin Newman hosts 
this hour-long program the Haiphong bomb- 
ing. The report includes appearances Secreta- 
State Rogers and Secretary Defense Laird 
before the Senate Foreign Reiations Committee. 
(Preempts the previously scheduled "Thou Shalt 
Not 


Los Angeles Times, 
Apr. 18. 


STARGER TOLD THE TELEVISION NETWORK AFFILIATES MEETING 
HOLLYWOOD THAT UNLESS THE SHOW IMPROVES RANTINGS AND 
THE NUMBER AFFILIATE STATIONS CARRYING THE SHOW WILL 


—AP broadcast wire, 
May 28. 


Campaigning 
SENATOR GEORGE MCGOVERN SOUTH DAKOTA, ALSO CAMPAIGNING 


Congresswoman Shirley Chishoim 


area of Brooklyn, is campaigning 
gestures to students of North 


this orea for President. in her talk 
Carolina State University in Raleigh she stoted thot the presidential 


FOR THE PRIMARY, APPEALED FOR THE VOTES 
WORKERS MILWAUKEE. 


Monday Mrs. Chisholm, a first-term 
Democratic representative to Con- 
gress from the Bedford-Stuyvesont 


Primary lows in North Carolina are 
untair and charged the sitvetion 
may result in o lawsuit. (UPI) 


—AP broadcast 


Sumter, S. C., 
Apr. 3. 


Daily Item, Feb. 8. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW 


Tiger stalks 
The tiger takes infinite pains 
in stalking prey. 


BEFORE STRIKE VOTE — Thomas Joyce, president of Local 12003 of 


just before vote yesterday to strike tomorrow at midnight if contractual 
the Allied Technical Workers (left), speaks to Boston 


as Co. employees demands are still not met. (Globe photo by William Ryerson) 


Woodbridge, N.J., 
News Tribune, Apr. 13. 


Boston Globe. 
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Second reading 


creed 


have always felt that the first duty writer was ascend—to make 
flights, carrying others along could manage it. this takes courage, 

Today, with much Earth damaged and endangered, with much 
life dispiriting joyless, courage can easily fail him. feel this 
daily. the face much bad news, how does one sustain one’s belief? 
Jacques Cousteau tells that the sea dying; has been down there and 
seen its agony. the sea dies, will man die. Many tell that the cities 
are dying; and the cities die, will the same man’s own death. Seem- 
ingly, the ultimate triumph our chemistry produce bird’s egg with 
shell thin collapses under the weight incubation, and there 
hatch, young birds carry the tradition flight and song. “Egg 
quoth Dr. Alexis Romanoff, the embryologist, who spent his life exam- 
ining the egg. Can this truly the triumph our all 
destroying the egg? 

But despair good—for the writer, for anyone. Only hope can carry 
aloft, can keep afloat. Only hope, and certain faith that the incredible 
structure that has been fashioned this most strange and ingenious all 
the mammals cannot end ruin and disaster. This faith writer’s faith, 
for writing itself act faith, nothing else. And must the writer, 
above all others, who keeps alive—choked with laughter, with pain. 


—E. White 
Message 1971 National 
Book Committee Dinner, 
New York City. 
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